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THE MEXICAN WAR—ITS ORIGIN, ITS JUSTICE AND ITS CONSEQU ENCES.* 

Tur cepture of the Mexican capital by the forces of the United States, 
after an uninterrupted succession of a dozen splendid victories, having failed 
to produce a treaty of peace, the attention, not only of the people of the 
United States, but of the whole civilized world, has been turned to the ori; gin, 
justice, and probable consequences of the sanguinary war now pending 
between the two leading republics of the world. The nations of Europe 
behold with astonishment the flag of the United States waving in triumph 
over every considerable city, ro = Rio Grande to California, and from 
the supposed impregnable Castle of San Jus in de Ulloa to the halls of the 
Montezumas. ‘The Mexican statesmen and generals with equal surprise, 
discover that all ho pe of European intervention in their behalf has vanished, 
and that all the foreign aid they get consists in the advocacy of the justice 
of their pretensions by the leading public journals of England, and some 
of those on the continent. In the United States a Presidenti: il election is 
approac hing, and there are strong indications that one of the great political 
parties of the country are disposed to risk the issue of the contest upon the 
question of the propriety uf the conduct of the present administration in the 
controversy which led to the war, and the terms upon which a peace should 
be offered to a country already sabdiied, in all but its pride and its obstina- 
cy. Already three dis tinguishe »d statesmen, whose talents have done honor 
to their country, Messrs. Webster, Clay, and Gallatin, have publicly de- 
nounced the war as unjust, adopted the leading arguments of the Mexicans 
in the whole controversy, and appealed to the people at large to sustain 
them in their views. Other statesmen of distinction, without admitting 
their country in the wrong, appear satisfied with the chastisement adminis- 
tered to the enemy, and are proposing to drop the war and withdraw our 
forces, as thouch v indictiveness had been the only motive for its prosecution. 
At such a crisis, we feel constrained by the — lses of national patriotism, 
and a proper regard to the impartial truth of his story, to devote a portion of 
our columns to the subject, not for the sinine of eulogising the President 
and his cabinet, but to place before the world the true merits of the con- 
troversy—wzot betto een Mr. Polk and his political adversaries, but the United 
States and Mezico. 

We are no advocates of war, nor indifferent spectators of human blood 
and carnage ; but on the contrary, look upon all wars as the greatest of ca- 
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lamities with which nations are liable to be visited, not excepting “ pesti- 
lence and famine.” We would therefore be the last to palliate, much less 
to excuse or justify, the conduct of those charged with the administration 
of any government, who should wilfully or needlessly involve their country 
in hostilities, with or without just cause of war, as agatnst their antagonist. 
But while we wou!d hold the rulers of nations to the strictest moral ac- 
countability in this respect, we are free to confess that as long as human 
nature remains unchanged, wars must sometimes be inevitable, and that 
those charged with their commencement, prosecution, and termination, are 
placed in the most awfully resp: onsible situation that can be conceived ; 
and one entitled to the most deliberate, careful, and charitable considera- 
tion of their countrymen and the world at large, before a judgment of con- 
demnation shall be pronounced against them. 

The individuals administering the government for the time being, are 
entitled to such dispassionate consideration, in forming a judgment upon 
their conduct, the propriety of which, however, does not always depend 
upon the issue in dispute between the nation and its antagonist. The Zat- 
ter should be examined as a strict matter of right between the two nations ; 
and it may often be found that one is altggether wrong in the controversy, 
and still, that the other has inconsiderately or rashly commenced hostilities 
without using sufficient efforts to conciliate and preserve peace, thereby 
subjecting the government to the censure of its own countrymen, but not 
at all to the imputation of injustice to its adversary. 

We are not politicians by trade, and do not care about the personal 
success of mere party leaders, whether Whigs or Democrats ; but we 
are American citizens, and do feel a deep and lasting interest in what- 
ever affects the character of our nation, in the judgment and estimation of 
foreign countries, and we cannot and we will not remain silent, while lead- 
ing statesmen of high character are openly putting forth arguments in favor 
of our enemy’s pretensions, and giving color to their position by pointing 
to those acts of our government, which, if not justifiable, were committed, 
not against the Mexicans, but their own country. If our President hes 
violated his duty in commencing hostilities, without a declaration of war by 
Congress, it was nothing to the Mexicans, who have nothing to do with the 
division of powers amongst the different departments of our government. 
W hatever has been done, has been ratified and adopted by the nation. The 


question is, has the nation been right or wrong, as regards Mexico, in the 


acts which led to the war? It may be material, but certainly is not very 
The great 


important, which party may be said to have bega in the war. 
question which the nations of the world and posterity are to decide, is, which 
nation was right in its pretensions ? 

To this question we wish to call the attention of our readers, and we ask 
from them a candid consideration of it, before they determine to enlist their 
political zeal in the matter, and make an important question between two 
great nations the turning point in a party controversy at home. 

Mexico, with all its degeneracy and anarchy, has not found a statesman 
or public man of any character, to argue in favor of the positions of its 
enemy in this controversy ; but we have been found to argue for them. Is 
it because our people are more magnanimous than they, or that the justice 
of their side of the question is so clear that a whole nation can see it, and 
even many of our own people, in spite of their interest, their pride, and their 


patriotism ? It is natural enough that the masses of the people of both 


countries should think their own rulers more right, upon a question involv- 
ing so much doubt, that, with all the keenness and sagacity of statesmen 
and politicians, each believed they could justify themselves to the world 
and posterity, for the positions they respectively assumed ; but it is passing 
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strange, that the talented and distinguished men of either country, should 
be willing, much less anxious, whatever might be their doubts in the matter, 
to exert their powers and enlist their zeal in attempting to convince the 
world of the soundness of their enemies’ arguments. In a free country, 
however, where those in power can be displaced whenever the public are 
satisfied they are going wrong, it will often happen that politicians, in the 
heat of their zeal, will be induced to view the arguments of their country’s 
enemies with more favor than those of their political opponents in office at 
the time, which are in the way of their own ambitious aspirations, forget- 
ting that their country, and their whole country, and not merely the admin- 
istration and 7ts party, must suffer the odium, whenever the nation is placed 
in the wrong upon a national question. The great masses, however, of all 
parties, have no interest in the mere success of any individual, and on a na- 
tional question are disposed to say with Scylla of old, ‘ let us first conquer 
the enemies of Rome, and settle our own differences amongst ourselves 
afterwards.” 

But to the question. Has this war been produced by the wrongful acts, 
claims, and pretensions of Mexico, or those of the United States ? 

{It has been said, that ‘‘the primary cause of the war was the annexation 
of Texas, the immedi: ite cause, the advance of the army of the United States 
to the Rio Grande ;” and, as both these were the acts of the United States, 
and not of Mexico, if the proposition be correct, it follows that the United 
States have caused the war; and the natural inference would seem to be, 
that they were wholly wrong in the matter. It might, perhaps, with as 
much justice be said, that the primary cause of the war was the obstinacy of 
Mexico in mulishly refusing to acknowledge the independence of Texas 
for ten years after she achieved it, during w hich, with a single exception in 
1842, no blow was struck nor shot fired by Mexico in the fierce war she 
waged against her little revolted province, 6y proclamations, manifestoes, 
and pronunciamentos, solely, while the actual independence of the little 
rebel existed, and was acknowledged by the other principal nations of the 
world; and the immediate cause was the murder of Col. Cross, and the 
attack on Capt. Thornton and his party by the Mexicans. If neither of 
these causes had existed, surely there would have been no war. Neither of 
these propositions, however, appears very satisfactorily to answer the ques- 
tion—what was the true cause of the war ! 

Mexico has all alung insisted she had cause of complaint against us, prior 
to the annexation of Tex: 1s, and the substratum ofall her arguments is, that 
citizens of the United States intruded themselves as settlers into Texas, and 
thereby created and diffused an American feeling, which led to insubordina- 
tion, rebellion, and finally to annexation of a Mexican province to their 
former country. It was never pretended, however, that the government of 
the United States ever did anything to encourage emigration to Texas; 
and as every citizen possessed the right of emigration, it was not within the 
power, much less the duty of the government, to have prevented it. Mexico 
might, ¢f she had ever had any jurisdiction or control of Texas, have pre- 
vented a single citizen of the United States or son of the Anglo Saxon race 
from settling in Texas; but so far from doing do so, she expressly invited 
and eacour: iged theemigrationin question. W hen she attempted to resistit in 
1833, the states of Coahuila, and Texas and ‘Tamaulipas adhered to their con- 
stitutional rights, openly refused to regard the decrees of the dictatorial gov- 
ernment of Central Mexico, and no “such desires had any force in those 
states. When the treaty between the United States and Mexico, settling 
the Sabine as the boundary, was ratified in 1832, the central government had 
no possession or jurisdiction whatever on the east of the Bravo; but in any 
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part of the states above mentioned, and from that time to the declaration of 
Texan independence, it never had any such possession, unless the invasionsfof 
Coss and Santa Anna, both of which were repelled, can be called possession. 
This cause of complaint was then a mere pretence. 

Texas being settled by those who, wherever they came from, brought with 
them the rights of men, finding their lawful federal and state governments 
annihilated by the usurped military power of Santa Anna, formed themselves 
into a state, and declared their inde pendence, The United States government 
stood entirely a neutral spectator of the deadly war waged by the superior 
power of the Mexican dictator against the infant st: ite, which dared to erect the 
standard of independence, till they conquered the Mexican army, captured its 
President, and drove every armed Mexican from their borders. After once 
having declined to acknowledge the independence of Texas, on account of the 
short period since its first declaration, at a later day, finding it an independent 
state de fucto, the United States and other nations ackuowledged it to be 
so. This also Mexico complained of, and had more reason to consider 
offensive to her than the subsequent annexation of the acknowledged coun- 
try to the United States, which was only acting upon the idea of its actual 
independence. 

If there had not been just ground for this acknowledgment, that of 
itself would have 0 good cause of war by Mexico against all nations 
making it. If the United States had acknowledged the inde pendence of 
the Canadian Patriots, (as they were called,) when they were in possession 
of Navy Island, under the standard of inde pendence, Great Britain would 
not have hesitated long to have pronounced it good cause of war. It was 
not a people, but a few scattered fragments of a people who had set up their 
standard; and the acknowled loment would have been contrary to the truth 
of the case. In the case of ‘Texas, the fact was otherwise; and Mexican 
pretension did not dare to pronounce it a cause of war. 

For the satisfaction of those who think this acknowledgment wrong, we 
refer to the speech of Henry Clay, in the House of Representatives in 1818, 
on a motion to insert an appropriation for a Minister to Buenos Ayres, in 
which he urged the acknowledgment of the independence of every one of 
the Sp nish provinces as fast as independent governments should be set up, 
and insisted that Spain could not justly complain of the same. 

From ihe time of our acknowledgment of Texas as independent, Mexico 
has been alternately complaining to our government and threatening war, 
on the ground that many of our citizens availed themselves of their consti- 
tutional richt of emigration and removed to Texas, and that some of them 
ope ar procured arms and munitions of war in this country, to be used 
against Mexico after they should arrive in Texas. This was the substance 
of the: complaint to our government, by the letter of Senor Bocanegra, 
to which our then Secretary of State, Mr. W ebster, replied, on the Sth 
of July, 1842, with a statesman-like dignity and fearlessne ‘ss, which did him 
great credit, fully vindicating the United States from eve ry charge preferred 
against it, and annihilating all the arguments of Bocanegra. He showed 
Mexico in the wrong in the whole Texas controversy, demonstrated that the 
United States were not bound to interfere with the trade of its citizens with 
Texas, by prohibiting the sending thither of arms or munitions of war, any 
more than to prohibit trade in the coutraband articles with Mexico or any other 
nation ; that the government were not responsible for the sympathies of our 
citizens with a kindred people, struggling to maintain their independence 
against fearful od ls, and had no right to prevent individuals from giving 
pecuniary aid to Texas or Mexico; that our citizens had done the same for 
Mexico in the time of her revelation, without giving offence to Spain. 
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We quote the following extracts from that letter, as far surpassing anything 
we can say upon the point in question. 


‘The whole current of Mr. de Bocanegra’s remarks runs in the same direc- 
tion, as if the independence of Texas had not been acknowledged. It has been 
acknowledged—it was acknowledged in 1837, against the remonstrance and protest 
of Mexico ; and most of the acts of any importance, of which Mr. de Bocane- 
gra complains, flow necessarily from that recognition. He speaks of Texas as 
still being ‘an integral part of the territory of the Mexican Republic:’ but he 
cannot but understand that the United States do not so regard it. The real com- 
plaint of Mexico, therefore, is, in substance, neither more nor less than a com- 
plaint against the recognition of Texan independence, It may be thought rather 





late to repeat that complaint, and not quite just to confine it to the United States, 
to the exemption of England, France, and Belgium, unless the United States, 
having been the first to acknowledge the independence of Mexico herself, are to 
be blamed for setting an example for the recognition of that of Texas.” * 

‘“*There can be no doubt at all that, for the last six years, the trade in articles 
contraband of war between the United States and Mexico has been greater than 
between the United States and Texas. It is probably greater at the present me- 
ment. Why has not Texas aright to complain of this?) For no reason, certainly, 
but because the permission to trade, or the actual trading, by the citizens of a 


Government, in articles contraband of war, is not a breach of neutrality.” + ©& 








‘‘Atan early period of the Texian revolution, strict or lers were given by the 
President of the United States, to all officers on the South and Southwestern 


frontier, to take care that those laws should be observed; and the attention of the 





Government of the United States has not been called to any spec ific violation of 


n on the part of Mexico of an intention to renew hos- 





them, since the manifesta 


‘ — ~ ae * : } . 1 
tilities with Texas; and all officers of the Government remain charged with the 
strict and faithful execution of these laws, Ona recent occasion, complaint was 


an armament was fitted cut in the 


made by the representatives of Texas, t] 
e of Mexico against Texas. 


‘hased in the United States, 








United States for the ser 

‘* Two vessels of war, it was alleged, built or pure 
for the use of the Government of Mexico. and wel! understood as intended to be 
employed against Texas, were equipped and ready to sail from the waters of New- 
York. The case was carefully inquired into, official examination was made, and 
legal counsel invoked. It appeared to be a case of great doubt; but Mexico was 
allowed the benefit of that doubt, and the vessels left the United States, with the 
whole or a part of their armament actually on board. The same administration 
of even-handed justice, the same impartial execution of the laws, towards all par- 
ties, will continue to be observed. 

“If forces have been raised in the United St 


ports for Texian service, contrary to law, no instance of which has as yet come 





ites, or vessels fitted out in their 


‘nt, prompt attention will be paid to the first 
i iown to it. As to advances, loans, or 


iduals to the Government of Texas or 


tothe knowledge of the Governm: 





} } } ! 
case, and to all cases which may be 
donations of money or goods, made by 


its citizens, Mr. de Bocanegra hardly needs to be informed that there is nothing 





unlawful in this, so long as Texas is at peace with the United States, and that 
these are things which no government undertakes to restrain. Other citizens are 
equally at liberty, should they be so inclined, to show their good will towards 
Mexico by the same means.” — ' ' ' ' . 

** Upou this subject of the em 
states, in regard to which Mr. « 


igration of individuals from neutral to belligerent 


l 
} > 
ie Bocaneg 


appears so indignant, we must he al- 





lowed to bring Mexico Into her own presence, to ¢ ompare her with herself, and 


respectfully invite her to judg by her own prin ‘iples and her own con- 
‘ 1 Ce ee as Fan i EE ae dit at 
for ner own 1D spendence, did she 


duct. In her great struggle as 






not open her arins wide to rec would come to her from any part of the 
world?) And did not multi Ie -raised standard of liberty from 


the United States, from England, [reland, Frince, and Italy, many of whom dis- 

tinguished themselves in her service, both by sea and land? She does not ap- 
7 , ‘ - . > . 

pear to bave supposed that the Governments of t se persons, thus coming to 


unite their fate with hers, were, by allowing the emigration, even pending a civil 
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war, furnishing just cause of offence to Spain. Even in her military operations 
against Texas, Mexico employed many foreign emigrants ; and it may be thought 
remarkable that, in those very operations, not long before the battle of San Ja- 
cinto, a native citizen of the United States held high command in her service, 
and performed feats of no mean significance in ‘Texas. Of that toleration, there- 
fore, as she calls it, and which she now so warmly denounces, Mexico in that 
hour of her emergency embraced the benefits, eagerly, and to the full extent of 
her power. May we not ask, then, how she can reconcile her present complaints 
with her own practice, as well as how she accounts for so long and unbroken a 
silence upon a subject on which her remonstrance is now so loud ?” . . 

** All this belongs to the constitutional power and duty of the Government, and 
it will all be fulfilled. But the continuance of amity with Mexico canuot be pur- 
chased at any higher rate. If the peace of the two countries is to be disturbed, 
the responsibility will devolve on Mexico. She must be answerable for conse- 
quences. The United States, let it be again repeated, desire pezce. It would be 
with infinite pain that they should find themselves in hostile relations with any of 
the new Governments on this continent. But their Government is regulated, 
limited, full of the spirit of liberty, but surrounded, nevertheless, with just re- 
straints ; and greatly and fervently as it desires peace with all states, and espe- 
cially with its more immediate neighbors, yet no fear of a different state of things 
can be allowed to interrupt its course of equal and exact justice to all nations, nor 
to jostle it out of the constitutional orbit in which it revolves.” 


He distinctly declared also on another occasion, that the continued refusal 
of Mexico to acknowledge the independence of Texas for years after all 
actual hostilities had ceased, thus maintaining ‘‘that species of war which 
was carried on without fighting,” was a wrong against other nations, and us 
in particular, and that we should be fully authorised to interfere and tell 
Mexico, “ conquer Texas if you can—if not, acknowledge that you can’t” — 
but you must not keep up a pretended war, merely to involve neutrals in 
difficulty. 

While these disputes were progressing, the claims of the United States 
upon Mexico for spoliations upon its citizens were neglected, and finally the 
payment of indemnities, already settled and guaranteed by a solemn treaty, 
were deliberately withheld by Mexico. 

On two several occasions the United States declined the proffered annex- 
ation of Texas, out of deference to the pretensions of Mexico and her varied 
intention to re-conquer it; and before the actual annexation, they sent a 
Minister to Mexico, Mr. Shannon, with full power and instruction to settle 
all matters in dispute, particularly to induce Mexico to fulfil her treaty stipu- 
lations, for the payment of indemnity to our citizens for her wrongs. 

After an angry correspondence, in which the Mexican Minister of State 
stigmatized our government as fi aithless, and our people as a band of pirates, 
they refused all further diplomatic intercourse with us, and gave Mr. Shannon 
his passports. He returned home after meeting with the customary Mexi- 
can civility to foreign Ministers, that is to say, being robbed upon the high- 
way of every dollar he had. 

Was not here just cause of war on the part of the United States? Mexi- 
co had violated her treaty, insulted our Minister, vilified our government 
and nation, and cut off all diplomatic intercourse with us, declaring that 
she would hold the annexation of Texas as an act of war on our part. A 
prompt declaration of war at this period, would have soon brought Mexico 
to her senses, and taught her to respect our sights and our dignity; but as 
we tamely submitted to this, Mexico concluded we dared not have a war, 
and would submit to anything to avoid it. 

(In this state of things, the United States agreed to annex Texas if she 
assented to the joint resolution passed by both Houses of Congress, and 
approved by the President. Was this act wrongful as against | Mexico? If 
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not, it was no just cause of war, and Mexico, by declaring it an act of war, 
here took the responsibility of causing a state of war from that time. ) 

A great deal has been said about the United States seizing oné of the 
provinces of Mexico, under the color of annexation, and suspicions of bad 
faith have been constantly thrown out against the government and nation, 
because the settlers in Texas emigrated from the United States; and Mr. 
Gallatin in his pamphlet, (page 9,) says, 4 When it was seen that the United 
States had appropriated to themselves all the advantages resulting from the 
American settlements in Texas, and from their subsequent insurrection, the 
parity of the motives of our government became open to sus pic ion.” ) 

This is a fair specimen of the argument used against the United States. 
t he motives of our government are open to suspicic ion, only with those who do 
not know or will not consider the facts of the case. So far from our gov- 
ernment entertaining any idea of getting Texas by annexation, they oflered 
to Mexico, through Mr. © lay, as Secretary of State, in 1827, a million of 
dollars to purchas se the territory up to the Rio Grande. In 1829, through 
Mr. Van Buren, as Secretary of State, the American Minister at Mexico 
was authorized to offer as high as five millions for a line through the high- 
lands between the Rio Grande and the Nueces. ‘hese offers being de- 
clined, the United States, by a deliberate treaty, ratified between the two 
countries, in 1832, fixed the Sabine as a boundary. Did this look like 
taking advantage of t a wo neighbor? /The country had been claimed to 
the Rio Grande up in the treaty with Spain in 1819, to the 
great dissatisfaction of a - te portion of the people. When the treaty was 
ratified, Mexico was in open revolt against Spain, and there was some ground 
to contend that Spain could take no title under the treaty fixing a boundary 
of a country in which she had scarcely a vestige of sovereignty remaining ; 
and still the United States magnanimously yielded to Mexico the ve ry conti 
try they so much desired. If the United States had done anything to 
encourage emigration to Texas, and it could be shown that the settlers went 
there with a design to form a state independent of Mexico, there might be 
some color for this charge. ‘The facts, however, are the very reverse. The 
settlers in ‘Texas went there on their own account, putting full faith in the 
newly-established federal republican government of Mexico for their protec- 
tion. They voluntarily united with the inhabitants west of the Rio Grande 
in forming a state government, and from that state they took the titles to 
their lands. They continued faithful and loyal to that state and its consti- 
tution, till it was crushed and annihilated by the military forces of a usurper, 
whose government they had never been subject to, and never acknowledged. 
There was no insurrection in the case. They appealed to Mexicans to aid 
them in sustaining the constitution, but in vain. They never thought of 
independence, till they were driven to it to defend their property and their 
lives. How unjust then, is it, to accuse them of a design to revolt against 
the Mexican government? How absurd, as well as unius', to suppose that 
the government of the United States evuld have forescen the events in the 
Mexican capital, which drove the Texian settlers not to a war of easy victo- 
ries, but to wade through blood, with all the pains and privations of weak- 
ness and poverty, to maintain thei ‘ir very existence? Uf the United States 
were so rapacious, so full of bad faith towards Mexico, why in the name of 
reason did they leave Texas to struggle single-handed and alone for ten 
years, before the offered annexation was accepted?) This idea of bad faith 
on the part of the United States, is a mere hollow pretence of those who 
seek to find fault with our government; and however naturally it might be 
expected from foreign journalists of monarchial countries, comes with a 
bad grace from the great statesman of our country. 

If Texas had aright to yield a portion of its territory to the United 
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States in settling a boundary, it had a right to yield as much as it pleased, 
or even the whole. It is absolutely necessary that cirz/ized nations should 
have their boundaries defined, that their subje cts may know when they are 
within the jurisdiction of their government. In treating with adjacent gov- 
ernments for a boundary, it is necessary to treat with those in actual pos- 
session, or if the country be wild, the adjacent claimant, who seems to have 
the best pretensic ns, with the actual power to enforce them. Now, in the 
case of Texas, the United States had a long line of boundary on the South, 
along the country within the disputed limits of ‘Texas, which is now claimed 
to have rightfully belonged to Mexico, but neither country had any actual 
possession ; and the Mexican government had not the power to maintain its 
jurisdiction in the very heart of the country, and even at its capital. Texas 
however, had a gove rnment which had been permanent for ten years, with 
regularly administered laws, claimed and were bound to defeud the territory 
in dispute, and had more power to enforce its pretensions than Mexico. — It 
was very clear that it would do no good to treat with Mexico about this ter- 
ritory with any —— to the rights of, or any sii lity of friencly rela- 
tions with Tex: Unless the United States could lawfully treat with Texas 
for part or the whole of this territory in fixing a desirable boundary for its 
own protection, it must have bought the territory from both countries, or it 
must have remained inalienable by either. In civil legisiation it his been 
found wise to prohibit the inalienability of lands; and it is more important 
in the laws of nations to adopt and held to such principles as will prevent 
the inalienability of the public domains. 

If it was wrong to treat with Texas in 1845, for the whole country to the 
Rio Grande, how much more wrong would it have been to Spain to have 
treated with Mexico for the country in 1827, as proposed by Mr. Clay in 
that year, or in 1829, as proposed by Mr. Van Buren? By treaty in 1819, 


1 


only seven years before Mr. Clay’s: proposition, the United States had sol- 
emnly acknowledged the right of Spain to the country. Mexico had claimed 
to be independent of Spain only six years, and the government had been 
formed and acknowledged by the United States only three ; and so far from 
the claims of Spain being even tacitly given up in 1829, that country ac- 
tually sent a large force into Mexico to reduce it to subjugation ; and still the 
politic i admirers of Mr. Clay are condemning the purchase of the same 
country from an established government, within the very ierritory a 
acknowledged by the nations of the earth, as a wrong against Mexico. If 
they are right in this denunciation, how fortunate is it for them that Mr. 
Clay did not succeed in despoiling Spain of this rich territory through a 


corrupt bargain with the upstart revolutionary government of Mexico !) 
If we are correct that, up to this time, Mexico was clearly in the wrong 
and that the United States would have bee n justified in commencing hos ail. 


ties against her, as we think all must concede who do not deny the validity 


of any Revolution, it may be granted, as claimed by Mexico, that the annexa- 
tion was ipso facto an act of war, without impugning the justice of the 
United States towards Mexico. If it had been thought proper to seek re- 
dress for the wrongs and insults of Mexico by force of arms, it would have 
been just, according to the laws of nations acknowledged a es to have 
seized upon any part of the Mexican territory without any pres us declara- 
tion of war; and as Texas was willing to be taken, if it had been a part of 
Mexico as claimed, the act of annexation would have been nothing more 
nor less than a conquest of that country, as against Mexico. Arms were 
unnecessary to subdue it, as it was ready to submit, and voluntarily yielded 
to our dominion; and if Mexico dared assail it, after we had declared it 
ly to defend it. Presi- 


ours and under our protection, we were able and reac 
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dent Tyler and his cabinet may have viewed it in this light, when, after 
setting forth the grounds above stated, upon which a declaration of war 
would have been ‘fully justified on the return of Mr. Shannon, the message 
to Congress recommended the annexation in lieu of such declaration, leav- 
ing Mexico to act as she thought proper in the premises. ( it thus appears 
that, as an act of war, the annexation could be fully justified, because the 
U pite .d States had just cause of war. ) (And for ss same reason, the posi- 
tion of Mexico was wrong, for she h: ad no just claim to Texas nor just cause 
of war against the United States, and therefore, h a no right to declare the 
annexation as an act of war, unless we so declared or intended it.) So far 
from so declaring or intending, the United States took every opportunity 
within its power to inform Mexico, that the annexation was not made -ina 
spirit of hostility to Mexico; and the resolutions of Congress expressly re- 
served to the United States the porer, as against Texas, to adjust the 
boundary between the two countries, thus —— d an iring, in the face of 
the world, that the United States were not compro d to the maintaining 


of the western limits claimed by Texas, and that ae »W cae subject was open 
to negociation. All the United States said, by the act of annexation was, 
that they regarded Texas as independent, showing a right to dispose of her 
self, and that the ¢ ‘omity of nations did not re quire the pretence of jurisdiction 
kept up by Mexico for ten years after it had actually ceased, during all 
which time, l'exas was as inde pendent as Mexico, as Spain had not yet 
acknowledged, the latter sho ald be longer regarded as at all affecting the 
intercourse of foreign nations with Texas. ‘ 

It has been said that in annexing Texas we took the war with it ;—and 
so we should have done, had there been any war to take; but the truth was 
there was no war—nothing but a declaration of war, or an intent on the 
part of Mexico to re-conquer Texas, unsupported for so many years by a 
single act to justify the pretension. Mexico obstinately refused te recognise 
Texas as ind lepende and that was all the war which remained. Texas 
the hostile attitude assumed 


was weak and Mexico comparatively strong 
by the stronger, would, no doubt, have fully justified the weaker in any acts 
of hostility she aniaies have been able to direct against her superior antag- 
onist. But when the feeble little state, (too strong, however, for Mexico 
to subdue,) becan : ble se cd with the Unit ‘d States, the case was changed. 





Assuming that the U .d States was annexed to ‘Texas, as much as the Mt- 
ter to them, and - ei re the union, the “a ner assumed the preci se relation 
of the latter to Mexico; still, but for the former causes of hostility against 
Mexico, and perhaps w2/A them, something more would have been due to 
Mexico from the magnanimity of the United States than from Texas. In 


uniting with Texas, we did not certainly divest ourselves of any duty we 
otherwise owed Mexico: and as we were the stronger of the two, and Mexi- 
co, though obstinately refusing to concede to Texas its independence, might 
be disposed to acknowledge the same to us, we were called upon to extend 
1e altered condition of Texas, 





the olive branch of peace to Mexico, in t 
before visiting her with the cons¢ quences of 
self proclaimed. 

Accordingly, the United States offered to re-open diplomatic intercourse 


+;] ‘ + a? . l 
e hostile state, which she her- 


with Mexico, and the offer being accepted, sent a Minister Plenipotentiary 

to Mexico, fully authorised to settle al] matters in dispuie, particul rly the 

vestern limits of Texas, 
Mexico, from the passage of the annexation resolutions by Congress 


even before the assent to them by Texas, had been making active prepara- 
tions for the invasion of Texas, avowing her determination, xot fo maintain 

a rn- 7? , ». . . . 
the Rio Nucces as the boun ary, but to conquer the whole of it in spite of 
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the United States. As a precaution against this, the United States, at the 

request of Texas, sent an armed force thither to protect the latter, while the 
public voice might be fairly expressed in accepting or rejecting the pro- 
posed terms of annexation. Mexico did all in her power to induce Texas to 
dissent, and even offered to acknowledge her independence, with the Nueces 
as her western boundary,on condition of non-annexatien to the United States. 
Texas disregarded this offer, and agreed, with great unanimity, to the resolu- 
tions of the United States’ Congress, 

As all hope of defeating the annexation by tampering with Texas van- 
ished, the preparation for the invasion of Texas was urged forward with 
greater energy by Mexico, and the war against the United States was spoken 
of in all Mexican arate as a thing already determined upon, and 
actually existing. The U.S. army was encamped at Corpus Christi, await- 
ing the issue of affairs. Such was the state of things when Mr. Slidell was 
sent to Mexico in the fall of 1845. The consent of Mexico to receive a 
Minister was loudly condemned by the leading officers of the land and the 
newspaper press of Mexico, and the whole nation resounded with proclama- 
tions and propunciamentos, appealing to the patriotism of the nation to fly 
to arms for the reclamation of Texas. The feeling against the U nited 
States was so strong, that whe Mr. Slideli arrived in the city of Mexico, 
and presented his cred¢ mthe 16th of December, 1845, the then 
President, Herrera, dared not recognize him in his diplomatic character, 
though a peremptory refusal was not then given. ‘The government of the 
United States being informed of the probable failure of Mr. Slideli’s mission, 
on the 13th January, 1846, sent orders to Gen. ‘Taylor, in command of their 
army at Corpus Christi, to march to the banks of the Rio Grande, and 
select such position as he should deem advisable, without molesting a single 
Mexican, armed or unarmed, unless attacked by an armed Mexican force. 
It was not till March, 1846, however, that this order was put in execution. 


( Before Gen. Taylor moved from his position at Corpus Christi, Mr. Slidell 


had been absolutely rejected, and the Mexican army was on its way to the 
Rio Grande. ) It has been contended that this movement of the United 
States army ‘‘ was the immediate cause of the war ;’’ and in one sense, per- 
haps it was—for it is quite possible that the Mexican army would not have 
been able to have kept together until they could have c rossed to the Nueces 
ahd met the enemy. If they had found nobody to attack, surely they would 
not have commenced any hostilities. So if the Mexican army had kept on 
the west bank of the Bravo, there would not bave been any hostilities at 
that particular time. The meeting of the two forces was certainly one of 
the causes of the commencement of hostilities, and such is gene rally the 
case. If nothing more was meant than this by the allegation that the ad- 
vance of Gen. Taylor was the immediate cause of the war, we should not be 
so much disposed to complain of the assertion; but if by itis meant that but 
for that act the war could or would have been avoided, we deny its correct- 
ness ¢” tofo, Before that act was known in Mexico, war had been positively 
determined on, and hostilities ordered to be commenced. The Mexican 
Minister declared, in an official letter to Mr, Slidell, on the 12th of March, 
that ‘“‘ war was the only recourse of the Mexican government.’’ On the 4th 
of April orders were issued from the war department at the city of Mexico, 
to the general in command on the frontier, to attack the army of the Uni- 
ted States by every means war permits. Gen. Taylor left Corpus Christi on 
the 1ith, and arrived at the Bravo on the 28th of March. 

How Mr. Clay could have fallen into the mistake of saying, that while Mr. 
Slidell was on his way to Mexico with his credentials, the army of the 
United States was marched to the Bravo, is truly incomprehensible. Mr. 
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Slidell arrived at Mexico and presented his credentials in December, four 
months before Gen. Taylor started. 

Mexico had refused to negotiate on the basis of peaceful relations, and 
demanded satisfaction for the annexation of Texas. The United States 
could not send a commission to settle with Mexico for the annexation of 
Texas, without an acknowledgment of the wrongfulness of the act as against 
Mexico. Mexico did not offer to be satisfied with the appointment of a com: 
missioner or commissioners to settle the doundary of Texas, but for its 
annexation. Such being the determination and views of the two govern- 
ments, how could the matter have been settled but by arms? 

if by the allegation be meant that the act of sending our army to the Rio 
Grande was wrongful as against — o, and therefore was the cause of the 


war, still more do we complain of it. As this appears now to be the turning 
point of the controve rsy, we ipa to ae by a very brief and 
simple process of reasoning, that the act was rightful as against Mexico, 


and that in truth and fact Me xico had commenced actual hostilities ; and 
this leads us to an examination of the question of boundary of which so 


much has recently been said.—( To be continued.) 


CONDITION OF CHINA; 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE MALTHUSIAN THEORY, IN A REPLY TO THE LATE HON: 
A. H. EVERETT, U. S. MINISTER TO CHINA, BY PROF. GEORGE TUCKER, LATE OF 
HE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

T'o the Editor of the Democratic Review : 

Sir :—Whien I some weeks since received the letter from the late 
Mr. Everett, which you have published in the Nov. number of your 
Review, my intention was to re ply to it at some length; for, a scording 
to what commonly takes place in speculative controversy, and to which 
ours has proved no exception, my first opinions remained unaltered ; 
and I even thought that Mr. Everett’s own letter furnished ample mate- 
ials for their confirmation. 

But when, afew days afterwards, I received the melancholy tidings 
of his death, my purpose was entirely changed. The pride of opinion, 
the oe of disputation, the zeal of proselytism—or whatever else may 
have actuated me—all gave way to my regret that his career of useful- 
ness was thus unexpectedly arrested, when he was in the vigor of life, 
and his prospects were brightest. I no longer felt a disposition to con- 
tinue a correspondence which death had forever closed to him; and I 
was willing to trust, for the support of my views with the candid end 
discerning portion of the public, to the facts and arguments I had al- 
ready adduced. 

I have, however, been lately reading some recent writers on China, 
prompte »d by Mr. Everett's last interesting letter, and I find my purpose 
again changed. It now seems to me that the interests of moral and eco- 
nomical science requires that some reply should be made to the facts 
respecting China relied on by Mr. Everett; but in making it, I shall 
confine myself strictly to the evidence which that country affords for or 
against our respective opinions. TIT learn from recent travellers, that the 
‘Celestial Empire,” like most other countries, has its pleasing and its 
homely aspects; and that Mr. Everett has amiably looked chiefly to the 
first. The cause of truth seems to require that witnesses should be 
heard on both sides: and no one would more readily have assented to 
that than Mr. Everett himself. 
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But I have another reason for troubling you with the present commu- 
nication, It is to correct an error which you, and not improbably others, 
have fallen into, as to my opinions on the Malthusian theory. 

The leading points of that theory are, that mankind, in common with 
all animals, have a tendency to increase in numbers so Jong as they 
can obtain food ; that this tendency is so strong and unremitting, that it 
sooner or later makes the population of every onmety press so clesely 
on the means of subsistence, as to cause much human veering ; and 
that the redundancy of numbers thus ae though it might be pre- 
vented by prudenc e and forbearance, is, 1 point of fact, prince ipally 
ke pt in check by war, pestilence, or famine, or some form of calamity or 
crime which prevents or destroys life. 

To this conclusion of Mr. Malthus my opposition is as decided as Mr 
Everett’s; and I long ago endeavored to show that he had overrated the 
multiplying propensity ; that though very strong, it was net too strong 
for the dgngers to which human life was exposed; and that the evils of 
redundancy not only could be averted by prudence, which Malthus ad- 
vat [ thought they ore would be so averted under the 


nitted, butt 


best forms of governme ut, and more especially under that commence- 
ment of the social state which Sinaia tine fortunate > peculiarities of our 
country. Supposing hea it the direst evils which afflict mankind to be the 


inevitable peanite of that undue propensity to increase, the transition is 
easy to saieibiln ‘these evils as salutary correctives of human reckless- 
ness and improvidence ; and, at all events, the doctrine is calculated to 
discourage our efforts to better the condition of society, and affords too 
plausible an apology for bad governments. This dissent from the most 
Important part of Malthus’s theory was indeed distinctly stated in my 
first letter to Mr. oe verett, and I should not have now repeated it, if it 
had not appeared, by your remarks in the number of October, 1845, to 
a esct ped | your att: ntion. 

But I do agree with Malthus and most other political economists in 
the gradual rise of raw produce compared with labor, as popul: ition in- 
creases in density. I concur with them, that if a community continues 
to increase after al! its good lands are ‘taken into cultivation, such in- 
crease must be at the expense of lower wages to the laboring class, 
though not necessarily to the same extent, as certainly as that each indi- 
vidual’s share of the earth’s surface mnst diminish witb increasing num- 
bers. There is, however, a wide eimerane between that reduction of 
vages, when estin nated in raw produce, which compels men to resort to 
the co irsest and che ipe st food, and sometime s makes even suc bh pittance 
unattainable, « eds that abundance which is found in our fortunate coun- 
try; and all that [ meant to contend for in my discussion with Mr. Ev- 
erett was, that, in the progress from thinness of P ypulation to the utmost 
density consistent with a suf ficiency of wholesome food, the portion 
earned by the laborer, after a certain point of density was reached, must 
be gradu: ally less and le Ss. 

Mr. Everett, we know, took a much more cheering view of human so- 
ciety. He not only denied the gloomy results which Malthus considered 


as man’s almost certain destiny, and the gradual reduction of wages, 


but maintained, on the contrary, that they rose with the increa ing den- 
sity of px pul: ition. These views, which he supported with great ability 
and in renuity, he has long since presented to the public; firstin a pro- 
fessed answer to Malthus, and more recently in his discussion with me 
His late letter from China, shows that he thought he had found much in 


that country to confirm them. Let us, then, see how far his account of 


that remarkable country agrees with the testimony of others. 
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Before the Embassies of Lord Macartney from Great Britain, and of 
Mr. Van Braam, from Holland, we knew little of China, except what 
was derived from the missionaries of the Jesuits. Their accounts are 
substantially embodied in the following passage from Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations: 


‘China has been long one of the richest—that is, one of the most fertile, best 
cultivated, most industrious, and most populous countries in the world. It seems, 
however, to have been long stationary. Marco Polo, who visited it more than 
five hundred years ago, describes its cultivation, industry, and populousness, almost 
in the same terms in which they are described by travellers in the present times. 
It had, perhaps, even long before his time, acquired that full compiement of riches 
which the nature of its laws and institutions permits it to acquire. ‘The accounts 
of all travellers, inconsistent in many other respects, agree in the low wages of 
labor, and in the difficulty which a laborer finds in bringing up a family m China. 
If by digging the ground a whole day, he can get what will purchase a small 
quantity of rice in the evening, he is contented. ‘The condition of artificers is, if 
possible, still worse. Instead of waiting indolently in their workhouses, for the 
calls of their customers, as in Europe, they are continually running about the 
streets, offering their service, and, as it were, begging employment. ‘he poverty 
of the lower ranks of people in China, far surpasses that of the most beggarly na- 
tions in Europe. In the neighborhood of Canton, many hundred, it is commonly 
said, many thousand families have no habitation on the land, but live constantly in 
little fishing boats upon the rivers and canals. ‘The subsistence which they find 
there is so scanty, that they are eager to fish up the nastiest garbage thrown 
overboard from any European ship. Any carrion, the carcase of a dead dog or 
cat, for example, though half putrid and stinking, is as welcome to them as whole- 
some food to the people of other countries. Marriage is encouraged in China, 
not by the profitableness of children, but by the liberty of destroying them. In all 
great towns, several are every night exposed in the street, or drowned like pup- 
pies in the water. ‘J'‘he performance of this horrid office is even said to be the 
avowed business by which some people earn their subsistence.” 


He then adds: 


‘China, however, though it may perhaps stand still, does not seem to go back- 
wards. Its towns are nowhere deserted by their inhabitants. The lands which 
had once been cultivated, are nowhere neglected. ‘The same, or very ne: irly the 

same, annual labor must therefore continue to be performed, and the funds des- 

tined for maintaining it must not, consequently, be sensibly diminished. The low- 
est class of laborers, therefore, notwithstanding their scanty subsistence, must 
some way or other make shift to continue their race so far as to keep up their 
annual number.” 


The accounts given about twenty years after Adam Smith wrote, by 
Sir George Staunton, of the British Embassy, and by the Dutch Embas- 
sador, of the condition of the people of China, are in accordance with 
Smith’s. But what say the recent travellers in ‘that country? They all, 
so far as I have seen and heard, with the single exception of Mr. Lay, 
cited by Mr. Everett, concur with former travellers as to the low real 
wages of labor in China, and the evils of a redundant population. Such 
as are within my reach at present I will cite 

Mr. L. Ritchie, in his “ British World in the East,” says, 


“It is no wonder that in a state of society where sumptuous furniture, and 
the other elegancies of life indispensable to wealthy Europeans, are illegal, men 
should fly to the indulgencies of the table. But among the lower classes almost 
every thing is eaten that has either animal or eo le life ; and even in the min- 
eral kingdom, gy ‘psum is largely used as one of the ingredients ofa jelly. Cats, 
dogs, apes, rats, mice, frogs, worms—all things that an rE nglish beggar would turn 
from with loathing and horror, are freely eaten by the Chinese; although the 
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sweet potato in the south, and millet in the north, with rice throughout the whole 
kingdom, constitute the principal food of the masses.’’-—Voi. LI., p. 259. 


In a subsequent passage, 


** An acre, if well cultivated, produces three thousand six hundred pounds of 
rice in two crops in the year, which, at two pounds a day, would be sufficient 
for five persons, or at one pound a-day for ten persons. But an adult Chinese, 
to say nothing of young children, cannot reckon even on the latter quantity. He 
is fain to make up with pulse, sweet potatoes, pith, and the animal horrors that 
have been indicated as furnishing his table. But still the industrious, untiring, 
hard and foul-feeding plodder has not enough. ‘The people starve in multitudes, 
notwithstanding that the government every now and then distributes food and 
clothes among them ; ; and in spite of the severity of the law against emigration,— 
in spite of the religious bonds which link them to the tombs of their ancestors,— 
in spite of the ties of nature and kindred, which are nowhere stronger than in 
China,—and in spite of the national vanity which represents the Celestial Empire 
as the centre of civilization and paradise of the world,—the famished population 
bursts its prescribed bounds, and overflows the neighboring regicns.’’—lLb. p. 278. 

** But while this clever and hard-working people have brought the cultivation of 
the soil to a degree of perfection by sheer dint of numbers, these very numbers 
have kept up the price of its produce to an extent which retains them on the 
brink of starvation. Where the labor-market is overstocked, wages, of course, 
cannot rise higher than the level of mere subsistence ; and that this is the case in 
China, is proved by the facility with which service can be obtained for nothing 
more than sufficiency of food. The wages of a day-laborer, we are told, are four 
pence a day; those of a journeyman silversmith, painter, or engraver, one pound 
per month; and the earning of a common schoolmaster about the same sum. 
After this, we are almost afraid to take the price of rice from Gutzlaff, who is 
the only recent authority who mentions it, at two taels per stone—or something 
less than a shilling a pound,* or the price of pork at a hundred cash, or eight 
pence a pound! Rice, however, it must be recollected, is a luxury to the poor; 
and as for animal food (of what we think in “urope the legitimate — ) they 
consider themselves well off if they taste it once in the month.”’—p. 28 


Mr. M. Martin, who held an official station at Hong Kong under the 
British government, and whose work on China, as w ell as Mr. Ritchie’s, 


was published during the present year, says : 


‘*‘A considerable portion of the texes levied upon the productions of the whole 
empire, is paid in kind, and is here [at Pekin] stored up; the amount of rice 
alone in these granaries, at one portion of the year, is enormous; but they are 
often easpty before the new cropis gathered; so that a great many die for want 


of food.—Vol. I., p. 17. 
—* The poor are divided into two classes: the laborer and the mendicant; the 


latter are a most degraded class, resembling somewhat the gipsies, and may be 
seen in the streets almost in a state of nudity; no one will shelter them, lest they 
should rob the house. They sleep at night on bridges, and in public places, being 
denied even the caves of rocks, lest they should die there ; for, in that case, the 
proprietor would be obliged to pay the officer, whose duty it is to inter the corpse.” 
p- 31. 

Dr. Gutzlaff, who has examined a great portion of the empire, thus 
writes of the population on the coast: 

‘‘] invariably found the people civil and obliging, but for the most part poor and 


wretched, and dreadfully diseased.’’—Ib. 
*‘The poorer sort of females work in the fields up to their knees in mud, and 
with truth may be said to drag out a miserable existence.’’—p. 32. 


* This is manifestly an error, as appears not only from Mr. Everett’s statements, but 
also from those made by Dr. Gatzla‘f himself, in his answers to the queries propounded 


by Mr. Montgomery Martin. 
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«The people possess few of the comforts of life ; neither table, chair, nor any 
article of furniture can be seen in the dwellings of the poor.’’—Ib. 

‘‘ Infanticide is not confined to the poorer classes: as a proof of the existence 
of that crime, foundling hospitals are erected in al] large towns to receive girls 
only, in which they are kept until they are fourteen years of age. Some contend 
that child-murder does not exist to a great extent, in some provinces, as the fe- 
males are more numerous than the men in several districts. The crime, how- 
ever, is not held in the abhorrence it should be.”—p. 37. 

“ The excellent missionary, Mr. Abeel, who was for several years at Kulong- 
soo and Amoy, says, that from a comparison with many other parts of the country, 
there is reason to believe that a greater number of children are destroyed at birth, 
in this district, than in any other department. By inquiry of persons from forty 
different towns and villages (of which the names are here einitind. )the number 
destroyed varies exceedingly in different places; the extremes extending from 
seven to eight-teuths (Chinese mode,) i. e. seventy or eighty per cent. to one- 
tenth, or ten per cent. ; and the mean of the whole number, the average propor- 
tion destroyed in all these places, amounted to nearly four-tenths, or exactly 
thirty-nine per cent.” 

“ [In seventeen of these forty towns and villages, the informants declared that 
more than one-half of the children are deprived of existence. Taking eight other 
places as a standard, it lies between one-fourth and three-tenths, or near thirty 
per cent.”’-—p. 48. 

—“ Dogs, cats, rats, mice, snakes, toads, and other reptiles, are eaten by them 
who can afford to buy little; indeed, every thing that is found, even to the elephant, 
is eaten by the poor.’’—p. 50. 

‘* Many of the most skilful men do not earn a guinea a month; the most indus- 
trious manufacturers get only three dollars monthly, on an average, and with this 


eo 


the »y are content.’’—p. 53. 
‘The Chinese may more properly be called gardeners than agriculturalists, as 

thie space allotted to each family is very small, and on this they must subsist. A 
Chinaman, in the country parts, is seldom seen without a basket and rake, with 
which he collects anything in the shape of manure; Chinese have been seen 
dressed in silk, following the buffaloes and hogs, to collect whatever is dropped.” 
—p. 83. 

‘The importation of rice from America is increasing; the average yearly im- 
portation is about fifty-five million pounds weight.’’-—lILb. 


In Mr. Ellis’s ‘‘ Embassy to China” is the following passage: 


“ Population, which during our journey through the southern part of Shan- 
tung and commencement of Kiang-nan, had lost its overflowing aspect, now reas- 
sumes its former character, but certainly not to the excess which we were taught 
to expect. A military mandarin obse rved that in times of peace, the supply of 
fuod became scanty, and that wars were absolutely necessary to maintain the pro- 
portion between the supply and the consumers. It is some thing s ingular to meet 


a disciple of Malthus on the Imperial canal.”—p. 275. 


The Rev. George Smith, who has recently visited China as a Mission- 
ary, gives but too conclusive evidence of one of the worst consequences 
of redundant population—child-murder 


* During my occasional visits on horseback to the villages scattered over the 
island ( Ampy). the subject of female infanticide was brought under my notice. 
The facts with which | became acquainted at Amoy produced in my mind a con- 
viction that this social evil exists in the province of Foqueen to an extent which 
would be incredible, unless the fullest evidence were at hand to establish its truth. 
In the other parts of China which I visited, no well authenticated cases were 
brought under my knowledge sufficient to prove that this crime prevailed to any 


considerable extent.’ 


He then gives in detail the evidence of the crime which he obtained 
. . . ° . ° , nm 
in different villages, by which it appeared that about half the daughters 
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of poor persons were usually put to death ; in some cases the proportion 


was yet greater, that proportion being entirely dependent on the poverty 
of the parents. He afterwards remarks : 

“The dreadful effects of this evil on society are obvious to every visitor of the 
rural hamlets, where the most cursory investigation reveals the small proportion 
The more disastrous consequences of female infanti- 


of the female inhabitants. 
easily be imagined ; 


cide and of the poverty of women cccasioned thereby, may 
but their recital cannot be permitted to offend the eye of the reader.” 

It is not easy to resist this mass of testimony to prove the low wages 
of labor in China, when estimated not mere sly in the precious metals, 
but in the necessaries of life. ‘They show that the laborer is restricted 
to a vegetable diet of the cheapest character; and that even this bare 
subsistence is so difficult of attainment as to make infanticide frequent, 
and scarcely regarded as a crime. 

But setting aside these witnesses, whose character and means of infor- 
mation are entitled to our respect and confidence, and confining our- 
selves to the statements made by Mr. Everett himself, what do they lead 
us toinfer? Why, that the subsistence which the laborer can earn for 
himself and his family is nothing but rice with little or no animal food. 
He does indeed state that the ordinary wages of day labor—a mace 


a-da 1y—w ill do much more than, and will even purchase rice enough to 


support fourteen or fifteen persons ; and he actually seems to suppose 


that the reward of labor is really higher in China than it is even in New- 
England, where, he admits, that the laborer who finds himself receives 


a dollar a-day. 
Before I compare the rate of wages in China with that of the United 
States, I will correct an arithmeticel error into which Mr. Everett had 
lecree to 


inadvertently fallen, and which, no coubt, contributed in some « 


i 
slides him. 

He estimates the ordinary wages of labor at a mace, or one-tenth of a 
eee and the price of a pecul of rice, equal to 133} Ibs. ata tael and 
a-half, or 15 mace; of course the laborer requires fifteen days to earn 
these 133 i pou inds of rice, or about 89-10 lbs. a day, which, allowing a 
pound a-day to each individu: il, would not be quite enough for 9 per- 
suns, instead of 14 or 15. as Mr. Everett supposes. 

In the United States, on the other hand, if the laborer would be satis- 
t as nutri- 


fied with a diet, more palatable to most than rice, and at leas 


tious, he could purchase with a single day’s labor from one to two bush- 
els of Indian corn, Allowing a quart a-dav to each individual, hes earn- 
ings would afford subsistence to from 36 to 72 persons, that is, from four 
to eight times as many as the same labor would in China. 

I would however remark, that this mode of estimating the wages of 
labor is at once vague and delusive, Out of these wages the laborer has 
not only to provide his feod, but also his clothing, rent, fuel, and salt, 
1d also to pay for his subsistence on the days when he is sick and can’t 


ar 
so that it is quite possib le 


work, or though well, can’t get e mployment 
that his annual earnings m: iy often not be more than sufficient to defray 


his own necessary expenses, and to leave nothing for the support of 
family. 

Adam Smith, indeed, assumes in the 
“the lowest class of laborers must some way 01 
tinue their race so as to keep up their annual number :” 
ence is scarcely warranted in a stationary population, as he supposes 
that of Chinato be. There all, the rich and most of those who have a 


passage alre ady recited, that 
- other m: ike shift to con- 
but this infer- 
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competency, have families as large, or nearly as large, as in growing 
countries; and to the same extent as these classes would add to their 
numbers, the poorer classes must fail to do so. The numbers of these last 
are therefore partly kept up by the increase of the classes above them. 
But the powerful instinct of multiplication still operates with sufficient 
force as, united with the increase of the other classes, to cause a redun- 
dancy of laborers, which is checked by infanticide, or starvation, or a 
rate of wages vot always sufficient to support more than the individual 
laborer. 

But let us look at another estimate presented by Mr. Everett, in which 
the dates are more precise. He puts down the w ages of an ordinary 
laborer at 60 dollars a year—his own expenses for food, clothing and 
rent, at from $2 25 to 83 a month; the price of common board at from 
one dollar to a dollar and a half a month; the price of clothing from 
$4 to $5 a year. The cost, then, of supporting a family at these mini- 
mum rates, (for they are evidently so stated) are as follows: 


The laborer’s expenses, at $2 25 a month, is ‘ ° $27 a year. 
Board of a wife and two children, at $1,50 each a month, 54 
Clothing for the same, at $4 a year, . ; : - 
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So that the cost of maintaining even this small family would exceed 
the laborer’s earnings more than “50 per cent. ; and this, too, without al- 
lowing anything for the purchase of medicine, utensils, any species of 
levy or tax, or any petty indulgences. But when it is recollected that 
food bears as low a money price in the United States as it does in Chi- 
na, and that coarse cotton fabrics, that constitute the clothing for the 
poor, are yet cheaper here, as they are largely exported to China, we 
can see how much higher the laborer’s wages are with us, and that the 
very large excess of his annual expenditure arises not from the higher 
cost of what he purchases, but from his living in a style of plenty and 
comfort, to which the Chinese laborer can make no approach. 

I cannot bring this protracted correspondence to a close without pay- 
ing a passing tribute te the skill and talent with which Mr. Everett has 
supported a doctrine that I first considered utterly untenable, and repug- 
nant to the received principles of political economy: and while I must 
still insist, as a general rule, that after all the good lands of a country 
are taken into cultivation, the price of raw produce, when compared 
with labor, must rise with the increasing density of population, though, 
perhaps, net in the same ratio, or, in other words , that it will require a 
greater expense of labor to procure the same amount of raw produce ; 
yet, inasmuch as the increased density may be met for some time by an 
improved husbandry and the profits uf foreign commerce, I am now dis- 
posed so far to qualify the general principle as to admit that, in the 
present and past state of the world, an increased density of population 
may sometimes indicate the better condition of the people, as is the case 
in Great Britain and most of the countries of Europe, though ot other 
times it indicates greater poverty and difficulty of subsistence i in the 
mass of the people, as we see in Ireland, India, and China. 

t would seem that I do not always write quite legibly ; and for want 
of such correction of my previous letters (published i in 1845,) several 

passages of them, as printed, were at once uncouth and unintelligible. 
Thus I was made to speak of “ parts of rice,” instead of ‘‘ pints” of 
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rice ; of “rough woods,” instead of ‘‘ rough reads ;” of ‘ unclassical 
arts,” instead of “‘ mechanical arts,’ &c, Nor would my misquotation 
of Horace, written “ currente calamo,” have been suflered to stand. 
For errors such as these, that do not manifest themselves, the author is 


alone the sufferer. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


GEORGE TUCKER. 


THE POST-OFFICE.* 


Tue cheap postage system has now been in operation two years, 
ending with he fiscal year, June 30, 1847, and the report of the "Post- 
Master for the last year, shows the experiment to have been eminently 
successful. The current revenues of the department for the year were 
nearly equal to the expenditure, falling short only $33,677. In the first 
year of the operation of the cheap system, the deficit was $597,098, and 
for the preceding eight years under the old rates, the aggregate deficit 
was $] 222,249, averaging $152,781 per annum. The amount of reve- 
nues was, however, mach affected by the state of general business, 
which, when very active and generally prosperous, promotes an enlarged 
correspondence, not only in relation to mere business, the multiplication 
of exchange transactions necessarily following enhanced sales of produce, 
and multifarious modes by which business correspondence is increased, 
but pleasure travelling is greater, and social correspondence, of course, 
more extensive. The high rates of postage which ruled from the for- 
mation of the government down to the act of 1844, gradually began to 
operate against the revenues of the government. When the country 
was new, and steamboats and railroads had as yet neither opened new chan- 
nels of communication, nor made old ones more facile, few private en- 
terprises could compete with the conveyances from city to city, which 
contracted to carry the government mail, and the rate charged by the 
government could not be successfully underbid. A stage coach which 
could carry a letter from New-York to Boston in se -veral days journey 
for 183 cents, could not be successfully rivalled by private enterprise. 
When, however, the two cities were, through the operation of steam, 
brought within a few hours of each other, and the government mail 
carrier continued to claim 18} cents for the transportation of a letter, 
which a private express in the same conveyance took for 5 cents, the era 
of reform was reached. Notwithstanding the vast increase of population, 
travel and business, that each succeeding decade presented, the affairs of 
the post-office department seemed varher | to deteriorate than improve. Up 
to the year 1819, the department had alwavs been a source of revenue 
to the government, but from that time to 1845, it ceased to be so. In 
the years 1835, 1836, 1837, when all speculative business presented great 
activity, the department yielded large revenues, because the receipts 
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multiplied faster than the expenses were enhanced. Irom that time, the 
reverse has been the case, until the last two years. In fact, the depart- 
ment seems to have been the prey of extortionate contractors, who de- 
manded from the government sums very much larger than they would re- 
quire from individuals for performing the same service. When railroad 
and steamboat lines came to be established, the superior facility which 
they offered in delivering letters promptly, seemed to impose a sort of 
necessity upon the government to employ them in that service. These 
lines did not fail to take advantage of that apparent necessity, in charging 
the government ten times the amount for carrying 1000 pounds of mail 
matter, for which they would be glad to carry 1000 pounds of mer- 
chandise. In fact, the carrying of the mail was looked upon as a kind 
of bonus always urged upon the public by projectors of railroad or steam- 
boat enterprise. This difficulty appears now to be in some degree re- 
moved, inasmuch as in the same manner that competition of private ex- 
presses forced upon the department a reduction of rates, so has the mul- 
tiplication of railroads and steamboats reduced their charges for the 
mail service in some localities. The whole department was overrun with 
abuses; the contractors seerned to act under the impression that they 
had a sort of pre-emption right to the government business, and that the 
department was under obligations to pay them a large bonus if any 
change was made. These abuses became intole rable, and have in a 
manner wrought out their own cure. One of the objects in con- 
ferring upon government the monopoly of post routes, is to have the 
business done with regularity, precision, and at least as cheaply as it can 
be done by private enterprise. It is self-evident, that to perform the ser- 
vice as cheaply as private individuals, the government must have its 
work done on as favorable terms. As long as the department was looked 
upon as a source of ponent by which contractors could get much pay 
for little labor, it is evident that, to preserve the rule of making the de- 

partment pay for itself, the public must pay exorbitant postages in order 
to supply the means of feeding the rapacity of the contractors. When, 

however, cheap postage was insisted on by ‘the public, one of tw othings 
must take place, either that a reform in the patronage of the department 
should be effected so as to bring the expenses within such reasons le 
limit that low charges would cover the aggregate, or that the deficit 
should be made good from the federal treasury. There never yet ex- 
isted any system of corruption, but the reformers were vilified in every 
possible way, and for the obvious reason, that no very active party in- 
terests itself in a refor m, from which it derives no special benefit. Thus 
the public insisted upon cheap postage and then stopped, all other par- 
ties cried out cheap postage also; but when che “ap postage involved 
economy in expenditure, the most teveterale op position was conjared up 
by the contractors and mail carriers. These parties would noi lightly 
forego the plunder to which they had been accustomed, and they were 
joined by protectionists and that class of the old Feder al party who 
favored lar ge government expenditure. These united favored cheap post- 
age, and wished to have the deficit paid out of the federal treasury, be- 
cause it would enhance the annual expenditure, and, as was openly 
asserted by influential men in New-England, make high duties necessary 
to supply the outgo. . By these means a vast engine of corruption would 
have been created that ultim ately would have defeated the object wished 
for by the people in cheap postage. The abuses in contracts, and conse- 
quent increased burdens upon the treasury, would at least have preven- 
ted a further reduction in rates. The only way in which the reform of 
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rates could be placed on a sure footing, was to commence with the ex- 
pense of transportation, and as soon as that should be brought within 
reasonable limits, the department would be on a sound foundation, and 
its future movements be influenced by the increasing revenue, w hich 
diminished charges on letters would inevitably bring about. This, how- 
ever, as we have intimated, was a Herculean task ; the whole rotten sys- 
tem was to be changed, and the enmity of the contractor and carrier 
deprived of accustomed plunder, was to be encountered as well as adverse 
public opinion, poisoned through the influence of an unprincipled and venal 
press in the interests of speculators. 

The practice seems to have been, under the old law, for the 
contractors to enjoy a sort of monopoly, and in putting in their bids, it 
was under the pledge of the department, that should any new con- 
tractor underbid them, he sbould be compelled to purchase of the old or 
superseded contractor the stock necessary to transport the mail, er in 
other words, to pay the incumbent an exorbitant bonus for the good will, 
under the pretence of buying his stock. To this abuse the new law, 
passed March 3, 1845, applied a remedy; its 18th section declaring, that 
‘in all future lettings for t he transportation of the mail,’’ the Post-Mas- 
ter, “in every case, “should let to the lowest bid ler,” without reference 
to the old contractor. It appears tbat the Union was divided into four 
post districts, in one of which the lettings fall due every year, as thus 
the contracts being for four years, the eastern lettings fell due in the 

spring of 1845, the western in 1846, the southern in 1847, and the mid- 
dle in 1848; consequently the eastern lettings came rouad a few weeks 
after the law passed, and all the contractors met at Washington, claiming, 
that as the new law did not take effect until July, that they were enti- 
tled to enter into new contracts for four years more under the old sys- 
tem. These contractors drew up a memorial of their grievance, which is 
certainly a curiosity. ‘They complained that they suffered injury, be- 
cause the new contractors were admitted to bid against them without 
being obliged to buy their old carts and horses, and went on as follows 


‘** Another result of the Post-Master General's circular, which must operate in- 
juriously upon contractors, and which cannot now be averted, arises from the in- 


creased competition it has called forth among a class of men that otherwise would 


not have embarked in the business of mail contractors. ‘The effect of this unusual 
competition will inevitably be to reduce the price of coach service below what it 
would have been under the usual advertisement for mail proposals.” 


This certainly is as cool a statement of “ grievance’’ as could well be 
desired. They complained that their exorbitant ov ercharges would be 
reduced, by admitting the pnblic to open competition. The Post-Master, 
however, was vigilant ana firm, and ti result was, that those lettings 
took place at a reduction of $252,732, or 35 per cent. under the prices 
previously paid; and i is not a little remarkable that these low bids 
were in some cases made by the same men who had so long been en- 
joying the higher prices under the old law. Under the lettings of the 
western routes, $220,000 was saved, and this year on the southern routes 
$108,697. The falling in and reletting of all the sections will produce 
a saving of $1,000,000 i in the annual expenditures. As an instance of 
the extent to which the new contractors were oppressed by the require- 
ment of buying out the stock of those they superseded, it may be stated 
that the department required from contractors a statement of the value 
of the stock employed. Only 60 per cent. of the contractors made re- 
plies. The results, with an estimate of the remaining 40 per cent. were 


as follows: 
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Persons Value Value Annual Annual 

No. Carriages. Horses. Employed. Carriages. Horses. Expense. Wages. 

Returns. .--.2,429....13,869.... 4.636... $640,527 .... 1,104,789. . $2,238,577 . . $669,747 
iia. e406. ... 4969... . 0.072... 226,005.... 395,90... TUG 628 «<12a ne 

Total...<. 3,277....18,824.... 6,308 ...$866,532.... 1,590,138... $3,0 037,406 .. $903,719 


The aggregate value of stock at these returns and estimates, was 
$2,366,670, and much under the rates charged to new contractors. 

The law also regulated the maximum rates at which rail road and 
steamboat lines should be paid for mail services. This elicited great 
opposition, many lines refusing the rates, and thus compelling other means 
of transportation to be re ssorted to ; the ines hoping through public clamor 
to coerce the government Sess Shas terms; and there have not been wanting 
venal prints to aid in this indirect robbery. Itis no doubt the case, that 
the government might advantageously pay a little more, rather than have 
the public interest suffer ; but the public will suffer more by perpetua- 
ting corruption than by submitting for a few months to inconvenience 
in the conveyance on some portion of the mail routes. The great object 
is, first, to purge the department of the corruptions that have overrun it. 
Under all these circumstances, the leading features for the last two 
years compare with those of former ones as follows: 


NUMBER OF POST MASTERS—LENGTH OF POST ROUTES—NO. OF MILES OF TRANS- 
PORTATION—COST OF TRANSPORTATION AND RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 
DURING NINE YEARS UNDER THE OLD LAW, AND TWO YEARS UNDER THE NEW. 


Post-Masters. Post Routes. Miles. Cost. Receipts. ins aera 

1837 ....12,099.... 141,242....32,597,006. .. $2,895,622. .. $4,100,605 .. . $3,303, 428 
1838....12,519....134,818....34,582,202....3,131,308....4,235,077.... 1, 621,836 
1839....12,680....133,999....34,496,878....3.285,622....4,477,619.... 4,654, 718 

1840....13,488.... 155,739... . 36,370,776. ...3,296,876....4,539,265.... 4,759,110 
1841....13,682.... 155,026... .34,996,225....3,159,375.... 4,379,317 .... 4,567 238 
1842....13,733....149,732....34,835,991....3,087,796....4,546,246.... 4,627,716 
1843.....13,814....142,245....35,252,805....2,947,319....4,295,925....4,374,713 
1844....14,103....144,687....35,409,624....2,938,551.... 4,237 ,285.... 4.296,867 
1845....14,183....143,940....35,634,269....2'905,504....4,289,841.... 4,320,731 
New Law. 

1846....14,980....149,679....% 37 ,398,414....2,363,905....3,487,199.... 4,084,297 
LEST <a Lege ee 153,818....38, 887,899....2,406,! 848 ....3,945,893....3,979,570 


In inspecting these figures, we are struck with the general fact, that 
although the cost of transportation has been lower than under the old 
law, the number of miles travelled is much greater than ever. In 1837, 
the ‘cost of 32,597,006 of transportation was $2,895,622, or 83 cts, per 
mile average ; in 1847, the cost of 38,£87,899 miles has been 2,406,848, or 64 
cts. per mile average. The length of post routes has increased 10,000 miles 
since 1840, the number of post masters 1,000, and the miles of transpor- 
tation 3,253,630 miles, while the expenses are $341,141 less. The 
Post-Master who has produced such results, is surely not an inefficient 
one. The following table will show the change in the different modes 
of transportation : 


On Horse. Coaches. Rail-Road & Steambrat. 
Miles. Cost. Miles. Cost. Miles, Cost. 

1837 .... 11,999,282 .. . $861,578 .... 18,804,700. ..$1.726,600.... bs 793,024. ..$307,444 
1838 ....11,573,918....831,02% $....30 651,492 .... 1,896,157. ...<2, 356,852 .... 404,123 
Bete wc ko tae 7 447 .. 20. 864,569... 19,653,676.... 1,900,457 ....3,396,05: D.--- 920,602 
1840.... 12,183. 15....789,668.... 20.929. OTS - on ALD OO ccuathe Bo aw ania 995,353 
pa -oe~ 12,088,862 ....781,897 .... 18.961,215 eS 1,791,635....3,946,450.... 585,843 
1063... 11,644,693 ....737,605....18,767.036....1,700,510.... 4,494. 262....649,68 
aia... ahaa 229. a O0F,084.. 438,414,174 2.6.1,611.568 ..<.! 9,692,402....733,687 
BOTS cto Lb Oe «n os 5 gen areca ... 21,558,842 alias 2,7 47 ,355....802,006 
1849....11,225.631....2 248,482....17,914,046.... 1,476,079.... 6.484.592... . 843,430 
1846 .... 14,079,553... 629,918 .... 15.537 ,033....1,164,590....7,981,828....870,570 
1847 ....15,593,972....650,166....15,209,005.... 912,462....8,084,922.... 844,290 
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These are no trifling results. The average cost of steam per mile in 
1847 was 10 cts. against 14 cts. in 1844, and ‘the other modes of convey- 
ance are reduced in proportion. The length and cost of routes in the 
several states were as follows : 





1843. 1845. 1817. 
Length of Post Routes. Total annus} 
States, Cost. Cost. Miles. rate of cost, 
NS ee Ft inks wa Ec nak SR es $41,964 
New-Hampshire ... 43,998........ MRR. sass wiatance Bee xcewicses, SOO 
Vermont oc css cine UR a sa kein et Se oe ee 
Massachusetts .... .13!,749........ Pein snk deka O47 Svsanacae 207,302 
Rhode Island..... tf ak bb bint SEs > ei caencee ee ae 9,187 
Connecticut ...--. DL he wan wen ie (a DOR as is 45,797 
New-York .......- DP Oee os encneu' Mg os nao ces TO ee nade vase 929 307 
New-Jersey ......- ke kh. Pet bo 58,930 
Pennsylvania....-. BOE acauaa ae SEN wccanc owas Cf. 155,412 
SS ee | a er -¢ |) See eee ee 7,862 
Maryland ...-..... sR a dccccuak See Oiccdue wows 9950. ccc «ce 193,751 
TRO scbcesan<2 aaa BOR ciiscicnen’ 10,782........ 192,615 
North Carolina.... Te, :.)  ) ) re 7 ee 172,520 
South Carolina....122,378........ PRD aun eo cwes 7 eet ehesan = £36,107 
POR ccdnk ewes ONS Be eco e 549761 css ee | Se eae 153,001 
SR eecchknsde 06100. cnn RO TSE ccc dias ON Fas eax 45,193 
SPN Gos wanleowien > BRIO icin ecsw MODOC ec cmenacec hl DOG es: tine 27232905 
Michigan. .......- WSS .cuadcos Se Seats Ce ctna eace 38,211 
Indiana ..... cates SE POC i xs coe tt aaa C706 css: 52,439 
OEE titasicowamed ee. ee BG cc eeu cx 102.485 
Wisconsin ......-- ee hcesiccae iets ae un Be Rivaewsire 15,043 
eee eee TM en cconcaa co eee iPPRR conacac 9,722 
DEE ncccee xnae OMe kt sk aks Pa b occu tactns fe 49,720 
Kentucky ......... $30,606 j .6s se PRO OE bees sssece 0 OU sans eves $9.58 
Tennessee ........ ft BRM ec skiccs Ce 55,298 
iii... SIR O68... «O90 BBB... ccc ccce 1 136,499 
Mississippi a ae OO SOU das ékncc 1. DEE nen wees 58,451 
Arkansas ...... owe, EE new aos OE D06 Woks ace DAN a 5.2 catetis 39.966 
eo OP eek as cues OG 006 bcs ccicsec D206 saccdves 41,795 
TO toda whatearacia “ee aie eae ee gl n= Seta | a eee 24,102 
i —— vac eee7 O18 2055-92067 001 .. 2.256. 156008 Sowuxc $2,406,848 


Through the process of general and increasing competition for 
the government business on fair terms, the great result has been 
attained of bringing the expenditure within the limit of the re- 
duced revenue in the second year of the operation of the new law, 
while the general service has been much increased. This is an astonish- 
ing result. For the year ending with June, 1848, there will be a sur- 
plus of $213,951, a thing which has not occurred before in ten years. 
From this position of great strength, the department now looks forward 
to a general farther reduction in the rates of postage through.the healthy 
application of any surplus that may exist to that purpose. 

In a government like ours, nothing is more important than to preserve its 
administration from the corruption of patronage, the evils of which will be 
felt, let the friends of equal rights be ever so vigilant. The condition of 
France is an instance of what may be effected through official corruption. 
Nominally, under the charter of 1839, a constitutional king, through the in- 
fluence of corruption, rules with a fir more absolute sway than does the au- 
tocrat of Rosia. Every department of that government is made the means 
of conv eying the corrupting stream of offici: y patronage from an unprinci- 
pled executive head down through all those channels by which public opin- 
ion can be influenced in favor of the existing order of things, anda corrupt 
mass of pensioners conspires with an infamous prince to wring from the great 
body of the people the wealth on which they riot. A large party in our own 
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country have ever sought to centralise the federal government by making it 
the fountain whence every species of patronage might flow to enrich its ad- 
herents, and through community of plunder to unite multifarious interests 
in support of the source whence great pecuniary advantages to each are to 
be derived at the expense of the people at large. The great democratic 
voice of the country has uniformly denounced these insidivus schemes, the 
most prominent of which were, first, a national bank, chartered by the fed- 
eral government, with sovereign control over the paper currency, and, with 
its affiliated branches in all the states, forming a vast engine of corruption. 
The protective system next sought to make the manufacturing interest depen- 
dant upon the federal patronage for its support, instead of on its own skill and 
industry. The distribution of the public lands was intended to employ an army 
of land agents to collect money into the federal treasury, for the sole purpose 
of re-distributing it among the several states, for the benefit of political 
charlatans; a still more stupendous scheme of patronage was to engraft upon 
the federal treasury the duty of internal improvements, through the opera- 
tion of which, thousands of trading politicians could project so-called im- 
provements in all sections of the country, and demand millions of dollars 
annually from the federal treasury for their execution. For this purpose alone, 
the demands upon government amounted to $200,000,000, when the plot 
was crushed by the Maysville road veto of the venerable Jackson. The 
assumption of the state debts, amounting to $200,000,000 by the federal 
government, was another grand scheme of consolidation happily defeated 
by the firmness of the democracy. Had these projects all been carried out, 
the debt of the federal government would now have been equal to that of 
Great Britain, and the creditors of the government would alone have formed 
a formidable army indissolubly attached to its interests. The post office de- 
partment has not been exempt from this universal attempt at subordination 
to the centralizing power. It employs fifteen thousand post-masters, and 
near four thousand contractors scattered over the whole Union. This is a 
powerful machinery for corruption, which can be avoided only by mak- 
ing the services of those persons yield sufficient to cover the charge. 
That is, by conducting the post office departmenton those commer- 
cial principles, which alone would govern it, were it in the hands of 
individuals, It has been sought, however, to engraft it upon the federal 
government as one of its ordinary expenditures, and to allow a host 
of contractors and railréad interests to depend upou political influ- 
ence, to turn into their coffers large bounties for small services, 
and to supply the treasurydrain thus created by high duties upon im- 
ported goods for the supposed benefit of domestic manufactures. It is 
in this insiduous mode that one corruption leads to another. The manu- 
facturing interests labored under the notion that their profits were pro- 
moted by high taxes upon imported goods; it followed as a necessity in 
their estimation, that if the taxes were high the revenues would be large ; 
and to make those large revenues apparently necessary, lavish expendi- 
ture was unblushingly encouraged, such as a profligate system of inter- 
nal improvement, assuming state debts to be paid by duties on imports, 
squandering the land revenues, and countenancing the corruptions of the 
post office department. The consumers of goods are to pay double for 
all this extravagance in two modes; first, directly in the money spent, 
aud secondly, in a greater degree in the prices of all goods purchased, 
enhanced by the duty on the foreign article, as, for instance, the savings 
in the post office department, by purging it of its corruptions, amount to 
$1,000,000 per annum. If the Post-Master had consented to become 
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the tool of the employees in extracting that sum from the federal 
treasury this year, it must have borrowed the sum in a twenty years’ 
stock at 6 per cent., and principle and interest, it would have cost the 

eople of this country $2,200,000, and continued yearly, would cost 
them $50,000,000 in the next twenty years. This $50,000,000 would 
either have to be raised by taxes on goods or by direct taxation. 

It is clear that the expense of transportation must be paid by the peo- 
ple of the United States under one form or another. If under a system 
of economy, $2,500,000 suffices to transport the mails, those who use 
the mails at 5 cents per letter will pay the amount. If, in the shape of 


bonuses, allowances, and political rewards, the cost of transportation is 
raised to $3,500,000, the revenues of the department will no longer pay 
its expenses ; but the extra $1,000,000 must be drawn by taxes on shirts, 
sugar, and sheetings, from the laborer who seldom writes letters, to feed 
corruption. The mail carriers, who seek through clamor to make every 
casualty of the mails, that they themselves create, a means of enforcing 
extortion, are very active in their efforts, and even have the audacity to 
get up meetings pretending to represent public opinion, At one of these 
meetings the following resolution was adopted : 


“ Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be respectfully reminded of 
the fact, that the public faith was pledged by repeated declarations, that while 
doubting the constitutional power to aid in constructing railroads, by direct sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock, ample remuneration would be made to the patriotic 
stockholders by liberal contracts, and allowances for carrying the mails, transport- 
ing troops, munitions of war, &c., Svc.” 


Here is a bold avowal of the intention of making the carrying of 
mails the medium of government bounty. It is not a little singular that 
these very rail roads were, by act of Congress, in force from 1832 to 
1843, relieved from a duty of near 100 per cent. on iron used for rails, 
while the tax was borne by all other interests in the country. This was 
in the nature of a direct bounty to rail roads amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars, and should have been conditioned upon their carrying 
the mails free; instead of this, however, they now came forward and 
demand “ further allowances.” 

The Post-Master proposes several modifications of the existing law 
with a view farther to decrease expenditure and enhance revenues. The 
principal of them are to discontinue the privilege of allowing sealed 
letters ‘in relation to cargo” to be carried by vessels and vehix Hes on 
post routes, inasmuch as that it is a cloak to { raud ; also to consider } oz. 
or 4 oz. as a single letter, instead of § 0z., unless written on single sheet, 
and require all to be pre- paid or to pay douk le postage if not pre- paid, 
and also to reduce the fr anking privilege to official correspondence. By 
these means, it is supposed the revenues will be increased, while it is 
suggested that newspapers should pay by weight: for the reason that 
under the present regulation, a paper weighing 24 oz. is charged no 
more than one weighing 4 oz. This is obvious ly as une qual a tax as to 
charge letters as indiscriminately. A letter which we sighs } oz. pays five 
cents, and one weighing 2} oz. pays 25 cts. If this rule is applied to 


2 
newspapers, it would seem to be more just thanas suggested to call 
a letter on one sheet of paper, weighing } oz. a single letter, and another 
weighing 4 oz. on two sheets a double letter. The argument of the 
Post-Master in favor of charging newspapers more than light ones, is that 
it costs more to transport the former. In applying this reasoning to let- 
ters, it surely does not cost more to transport a } oz. letter on ‘ “ pieces 
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of paper than on one piece, Noris there any greater burden thrown upon 
the department, because a letter enclosing bank notes not exceeding the 
weight of a single letter, pays only one postage. ‘To reduce the weight 
of the single letter is simply to raise the postage; and the report shows 
by far too flourishing a condition of the department under the low rates 
to make such a step necessary. 

One of the most gratifying features of the report, is the number of 
letters passed through the office. In the report of the House committee 
on the post office in May, 1844, it was stated, that the number of chargea- 
ble letters passed through the office in 1845, was 25,015,344, and the 
Post-Master’s estimate in 1837 was 29,360,992. On these data the Senate 
committee estimated that at a postage of 7} cts. there would be 60,000,000 
paid letters pass through the mail. The House committee estimated that 
at a proposed rate of 5 cts. within 220 miles, 10 cts. over 220 and under 600 
miles, and 15 cts. over“$00 miles, that 60,000,000 letters would be mailed, 
yielding $3,937,500. Mr. Maclay in the House, estimated the postage 
for 1842, ($3,953,319,34,) to have been derived as follows, viz. from— 


IE BOs akan cat aee under 30 miles, at 6 cents,..-.-.----- $421,313,16 
SU PO escans cccun “oo OTT Sseenae sake 1,053.281,50 
TRIG vicrtseasake = 130): * “ 124 nttwest amean 877 ,735,87 
RGR TSE oe ciccc pIe wee “400 « e208) xanddeaeuea 986,57 4,56 
SSM a cai th ok secnemobates over 400 ‘“ me. inne aaah 614,414,25 
DEPOTS Snvccacucdtecccedse us CU Gace cake SauaRNE ekee $3,953,319,34 


It was supposed that his bil] graduated at 3, 5, 10 and 15 cents, would 
produce,$2,742,337 on an aggregate of 42,389,936 letters, leaving a deficit 
of $1,200,000. The report of the present year shows the actual results to 
have been 52,173,480 letters, and the revenue derived from them 
$3,254,512, exceeding the letter postage of 1846, 372,815, being an in- 
crease of 125 per cent. Ifthe number of letters increased in the same 
proportion, the excess over last year must have been 5,797,093. The 
whole number of letters passing through the office is placed at 
55,000,000. The average rate of postage was, it appears, 64 cents. Of 
the whole number of letters, 36,152,556 were of the single rate of 5 
cents; and probably if this should be made the uniform rate, the in- 
crease in number would be such as to swell the revenue beyond what it 
otherwise would be. 

[t is singular that, considering the circumstances of the condition of 
the United States as compared with Great Britain, the amount of cor- 
respondence between individuals should be so much less in America 
than in England. The population of Great Britain, according to the 
census of 1841, was 26,711,059, of whom 12,127,405 were over 20 
years of age; of these 41 per cent. were unable to read and write, 
leaving but 7,155,169 persons who enjoy the advantages of a post office. 
These transmit through the mail 204,000,000 letters per annum, or 28 
letters each. In the United States there are, according to the census, 
5,892,806 free white persons over 20 years who can read and write ; and 
these, it appears, in 1844 mailed but 27,831,036 letters, or 43 each; and 
this year of all sorts, 55,000,000 letters, or about nine letters each, being 
one third only of the quantity of letters mailed per capita in Great 
Britain. If the people of this country should write each as many as 
those of England, there would be 165,000,000 mailed; and at two cents 
each, would give a revenue of $3,200,000, equal to the revenue of the 
present year. One great reason thr’. letters are more numerous in Eng- 
land is, that means of communication are more rapid. This is a kind of 
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paradox ; and in fact, when the Manchester rail road was projected, i 
was supposed that its rapid and cheap communication would supersede 
letters. Experience showed the reverse ; and in 1841 one-fourth of the 
whole correspondence of the United Kingdom was carried over the bir- 
mingham rail road. The extension of “rail roads in England has emi- 
nently promoted the increase of correspoidence. In the United States 
similar results must follow the increased facilities of intercourse, and 
aid the development of the resources of the: department. It would seem, 
however, while the English people write so many more letters, those of 
the United States read by far the greater number of papers. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Committee of the House of Commons, there 
were 44,500,000 newspapers passed through the post office. ‘The late 
report of the Post-Master General states the number at 55,000,000 which 
were mailed in the United States for the past year. It would seem from 
this, that by reason of the stamp, and the highgprice of newspapers in 
Great Britain, that letters are to some extent substituted. In the Uni- 
ted States the reverse has been the case, viz., papers have been very 
cheap and letters very dear. Hence the community have derived the 
habit of writing on the margin of newspapers, by which means distant 
friends communicate news: and exchange salutations. This is a prac- 
tice exceedingly difficult to detect, and yet very prevalent, particularly 
in the New-E ngland States. It is a matter of utter impossibility that 
any portion of 55,000,000 papers in wrappers can be opened and exam- 
ined ; and if possible, it would be to no purpose. The person who sent 
it cannot be known, and he to whom it is directed cannot be made liable. 
To stop the paper is to lose its postage. The government itself has, to 
some extent, encouraged this practice, by permitting newspaper pub- 
lishers to inclose their bills in newspapers in order to save letter post- 
age, being a kind of bonus to newspapers not extended to periodicals or 
any other business. The regulation requiring drop newspapers to be 
prepaid, has possibly some effect in checking this practice, but it can 
probably be eradicated only by a still greater reduction in rates. 


VERSES, 


OrtTener have I been seen in fanerai train, 
Than et the nuptial or baptismal fete ; 

From many loving hearts I’ve chased the pain, 
That they themselves would funaty aggravate. 


Richly, O God! by thee have I been blessed, 
Nor power nor wisdom falling to my lot : 

A fund of gaiety have I possessed, 

That sorrow’s mourning spirit injured not. 
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A HALT. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


Ir is, in truth, an admirable spectacle, that which presents itseif to the 
’ : ] 
eyes of the traveller, when having ~eached the extremity of La Ferté, he 


beholds before him the little va! %t Yizille, with its pebbly torrent, its 
verdant meadows, and its retirec. 200 which extend afar to a horizon 
bounded bythe mountains, that ¢ i+. oll sides the roads from France to 

taly. Vizille is incrusted, as it wer’. ?7 .ae middle of this valley ; its greyish 


houses are suspended upon the border of the Romanche, whose waters 
dash noisily against the piles of rock and the huge trunks of oaks, which 
rise at the foot of the mountains. Onthe left appears a magnificent 
chateau, which seems to protect the petty dwellings which surround it. 

On the eighth of March, 1815, two me” were seated in one of these 
small houses. They were discoursing together, while a young girl filled 
their glasses with the common wine of the country; one of them was an 
old man, half paralytic, the other, a true specimen of those warlike 
mcuntaineers who have been seen in the heat of battle, whether beneath 
the burning sun of Egypt, or upon the ice of the Beresina. 

“You say, father, that he will not return. He is the man to try it. 
Does he not know that the Restoration has restored us nothing, and that, 
without him, there is no more honor, no more glory in France! And has 
God decreed that our fair country should be guverned by a king who 
cannot march, and by five or six obstinate old heads, who understand 
nothing of the trade? But he! oh, he! that is another matter! he 
marched as quick with his legs as with his eyes, and when he said to us, 
‘atnoon you will fight; at six all will be finished, and then you will 
repose,’ why, at five and three-quarters the enemy were routed ; it was 
quick work then. Well, well, go and tell Madame Restoration to do as 
much. Ha! ha! she will take a year to make up her mind, two to take 
a step, and at the moment for teating the charge, she will be fast asleep, 
or she will turn and run a second time. You know, father, she has good 
legs for that.” 

‘‘It is madness, my boy, madness! They hold him fast, and he will 
not escape from the island of Elba. The curate has told me that he is 
guarded by Russian, Prussian, Austrian and French gend’armes.”’ 

“The French will never serve as gend’armes to watch their emperor, 
and in such bad company, besides. As for the little corporal, he may 
perhaps say some fine morning, “ | will remain here no longer—lI will no 
longer see them devour France; I have not fought a hundred battles that 
they should teach my guard to hear mass. ‘Then there will be no morea 
Napoleon in the island of Elba, than a Madame Restoration in the palace 
of the Tuilleries twenty-four hours after.” 

As he said this, Raymond’s face (this was the name of the mountain 
soldier,) assumed an expression almost fearful ; his eye ashed fire, and 
his nails were imprinted in his flesh, as he struck his clenched hand upon 
the table. 

The old man of La Ferté looked upon his son with an air of pride. He 
loved to hear him recount his deeds of arms: but bad acquired the habit 
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of perpetually contradicting him, in order to bring out more openly the 
feelings of his heart. Accordingly, he rose from the table, shrugging his 
shoulders, and cried to his son, as if uttering an anathema: 

* And | tell you that he will not return !”’ 

‘* Sacrista / father, if it were another than yourself who had the au- 
dacity to hold such discourse in my presence, I would break my glass 
against his face, thus !” 

And the glass, hurled violently against the wall, was dashed into a thou- 
sand fragments. But Ray mond at once held out his hand to his father, 
and said : 

**T did not mean to insult you; I know the respect that I owe you,—I 
am a dutiful son. But when I hear some things | cannot control myself. 
Stay, do not say anything more to me of that sort; for, do yousee, he has 
clasped my hand at Mare ngo, has tapped my cheek with his viele hand 
at Jena, has pulled me by the ear with his left at Wagram. Father, I 
shall see him again; we shall meet again; here, here in my heart there 
is a hope which whispers to me, ‘ Raymond, have courage !’ 

At this moment, while the eyes of the mountaineer were suffused with 
tears, the door was opened, and Napoleon appeared upon the threshold ; 
then, with that clear voice which echoed so thrillingly in the hearts of the 
brave, he said, placing his hand to his small chapeau: 

My friends, your emperor demands of you a moment’s hospitality for 
himself and his train. The north wind is blowing; it is an ill time to 
descend the mountain.” 

A cry of surprise was the sole answer of the old man and his son. 
The former was obliged to lean against the wall to prevent himse lf from 
falling; the latter stretched his arms toward heaven, and would have 
cried, ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur!” but his voice failed him, and he remained 
motionless, with open mouth. 

After having gazed fora moment at this scene, Napoleon reached his 
hand to Raymond, and said: 

** We are old acquaintances.” 

“It is true, sire,” replied Raymond, w ith a faltering voice. 

* You were wounded at Moscow ?” 

“Tt was nothing; it was for you, sire. They have been doing fine 
things since you went to repose awhile at the island of Elba; but now 
that you are here— 

Napoleon turned to several officers who had followed him, and said, in 
a tone of satisfaction : 

“They have tried in vain; they have not been able to pervert the 
army.” 

Raymond exclaimed: “ You will find us all the same, my emperor, I 
answer for it !’’ 

The mild warmth of spring had succeeded to the chill north wind. 
Napoleon was preparing to continue his journey, when turning towards 
Raymond, he said : 

“You will not leave your father. He is old, he has need of you. I 
was wrong to forget you, but so many of you were brave, that it was 
difficult to re emember all. ‘Hore i is the cross of honor, you have deserved 


: ,? 


if. 

“Pardon megsire, but I cannot accept it.” 

‘‘How?’ cried the emperor, and his face darkened. 

“* When I have had the honor to escort you to the Tuilleries, then, sire, 
it will be time.” 

“You are a brave fellow; come, then, since you wish it, I will take 
care of your father.” 
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« Thanks !’’ cried the old man, “ Raymond will do his duty.” 

“Oh, yes, my emperor, if I return, why, we shall have routed them, 
these aitles's if I do not return, why, I shall bh ve died upon the field of 
battle.” 

Upon the road, Raymond had advanced in front of the train to head the 
march, uttering frenzied cries of ‘ vive l’empereur!’’ and gathering 
around him a little army of mountaineers, who were enraptured at the 
return of their great emperor. 

Napole eon pursued his journey amid this crowd, his head erect, gazing 
at times at the steep mountains, the gloomy forests; measuring space 
with his eagle glance, and often passing his hand across his brow, as if to 
dispel the thoughts w hich thronged upon his mind. He appeared swayed 
by that force of circumstances which some call Destiny, and others 
Providence; he appeared still wavering in terrible doubt. Still they 
kept advancing; the shouts of joy grew louder and more frequent, and 
the mountain echoes repeated the name of the emperor. 

At Vizille, the conqueror at Austerlitz was welcomed with universal 
acclamations. Every house was decorated with tri-colored flags. On 
the summit of the mountain which he was about to cross, shone the 
weapons of the guides; the neighing of impatient steeds was mingled 
with the cries of joy. Raymond, intoxicated with de light, rushed to ‘Na- 
poleon’s feet, and cried : 

‘You see, my emperor, these likewise have not forgotten you! They 
all come to meet you.” 

A few moments after their glances fell upon the valley of Dauphiny , 
they could distinguish the white standard which floated upon tbe ramparts 
of Grenoble, contrasting strangely with the smoky turrets of Notre Dame. 
The Izere, like a serpent lying amid the verdant grass, seemed to stretch 
its head toward Savoy, and to bend its sinuous body toward the Rhone. 
A few regiments were drawn up in order of baitle upon the ramparts of 
the city of Bayard; the heavy cavalry and the light horse formed a circle 
round the faubourg of Saint Laurent. Silence at once prevailed about 
the emperor ; the mountaineers alone continued to wave their caps, re- 
peating, impatiently, their joyous strains ; for these, with their rude 
good sense, had divined the temper of France, and had actually estimated 
her sympathies. 

On this side of a little bridge, between Aybain and Grenoble, a royalist, 
at the head of a small band, flourished a cocked pistol, and cried furiously, 

“* Down with the Corsican! down with the tyrant! He shall not cross 
this bridge except over my body.” 

Ray mond soon found himself face to face with the man who uttered 
this hostile cry; his eyes flasked like those of a tiger when chased across 
the sands of the desert by African hunters. The royalist turned pale, the 
pistol fell from his trembling hands, and he concealed himself quickly be- 
neath the bridge; the emperor crossed it, borne on by the crowd which 
thronged from every road. 

At Grenoble he was received with the same enthusiasm.* 


* On the day following his arrival.at Micon, the emperor received the congratulations of the 


National Guard and municipal corps. One of the mayor’s colleagues thought it his duty to 
speak on the occasion, and pronounced a long harangue, which, more than once, excited the 
hilarity of those present, and of Napoleon him<elf. The orator did not allow himself to be dis- 


concerted, however. He “ome forth his bombast without omitting a single word, When he 
had finished, Napoleon said to him 

* You were gre atly astonished, then, when you heard of my landing ?” 

“ Ah, parblew! yes,” replied the colleague; ** when [ heard that you had landed, I said to 
every body here, * this man must be mad: he ‘will not escape "” 

Napoleon could not help laughing at his simplicity; then, with a pleasant air, he dismissed 
the assembly and its grotesque orator. 
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We will leave to history the care of tracing this memorable journey, 
this conquest, so glorious and so rapid, of a sovereign so dear to the coun- 
try—a conquest that cost not a single tear, and that gave to France a hope, 
which unhappily expired at Waterloo. Is is here that we will meet our 
faithful Raymond once more. 

After having fought like a true soldier of the Old Guard, he fell some 
moments before the famous reply of Cambronne. ‘lhe battalion of escort, 
in retreating, gave him a glimpse of the emperor. A last cry of “ vive 
Vempereur !” was heard, a cry as energetic as that which we ‘Icomed Na- 
poleon in the cottage of La Ferté. Napoleon paused, and fixing a mel- 
ancholy glance upon the brave soldier, 

“ My friend,’’ he said to him, “ there is no longer an emperor.” 

At hearing these words, Raymond brought his hand to his heart, as if 
to protest against this decree—then he expired. 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


CHARLES H. HASWELL. 


We have heretofore confined our portraits to eminent party leaders, but 
now include, in the person of the chief government engineer, a representa- 
tion of the mechanical profession. In this age of steam, there is no class of 
men who exercise a more extensive influence on the condition and des- 
tinies of their race, than that of our engineers. R.ail-roads intersecting, not 
kingdoms and states merely, but continents—not to say hemispheres, and 
lines of steam- -ships, bringing remote quarters of the globe into immediate 
intercourse and connection, ‘making new elements altogether of time and 
distance ; revolutionizing the fortunes of nations, and changing even the 
character of the individuals who compose them—all this is the work of 
mechanical science, and renders its ministers and disciples the class which, 
above all others, has given its form and pressure to the age. 

Occupying a place of the highest distinction among his profession in this 
country, the subject of our present sketch deserves a more extended notice 
than our imperfect materials will enable us to furnish. Cuarves H. Has- 
WELL, engineer-in-chief of the navy of the United States, was born in the 
city of New-York, inthe year 1809, and there received a classical educa- 
tion, with a view to ultimate professional pursuits. At an early period, 
however, his attention was directed to mechanical science, and at the age 
of fourteen, with no other aid than was to be derived from very limited 
opportunities of observation, constructed the working model of a steam 
engine. The decided tendency of his mind to these pursuits, naturally at- 
tracted the attention of his friends, and gave direction to his future career. 
In 1828, at the earnest solicitation of his friends, he entered the establish- 
ment of James P. Aviaire, so widely known as the constructor of all de- 
scriptions of steam machinery. Here he made ri pid attainments in the 
practical details of his profession, and in 1836, he was selected to superin- 
tend the construction of the engines and boilers of the United States 
Steamer Fulton, then on the stocks, waiting to receive her machinery. 
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When this vessel was completed, he was attached to her as chief engineer, 
and in that capacity, accompanied her on her cruise along the coast, visiting 
our principal naval stations. In 1539, he was selected as one of the board 
of Naval Officers, Engineers, and Contractors, to which the duty was en- 
trusted, of planning the frigates Missouri and Mississippi, and designing 
their steam machinery. He was then appointed to superintend the con- 
struction of the engines and boilers of the first named of these vessels, and 
in 1842, joined her as chief engineer. On returning from a cruise in this 
much-admired but ill-fated frigate, in the West Indies and the Gulf of 
Mexico, he was detached from her, and was employed in designing the en- 
gines and boilers for the several propeller steamers, which were at that time 
in the course of construction for the revenue marine. His professional re- 
sources, his assiduous devotion to the duties assigned to him, with his 
celebrity and success in disposing of them, could not be permitted to pass 
without their proper recognition, and in the year 1842, he was raised, with 
the general approbation of his associates and cx mpetitors, to the position 
which he still occupies, as engineer-in-chief of the navy of the United 
States. 

Mr. Haswell was the first engineer appointed in the naval service, as early 
as the year 1836, and was instrumental in procuring the passage of the act 
of Congress, authorizing the organization of the engineer corps in that de- 
partment. For carrying out the objects of that important enactment, he 
rendered the most material assistance; and it is, in a great measure, owing 
to the salutary measures by him suggested and put in exercise, that the 
country is indebted for the efficacy ‘and high character which now dis- 
tinguish the engineering corps of our navy. The rules and regulations for the 
admission and promotion of engineers, promulgated by the Navy Depart- 
ment, in 1845, have not only commended themselves, by their successful 
operation in our own service, but have been considered so eminently well 
adapted to accomplish the purposes for which they are designed, that they 
have been made the basis of similar codes in other countries, 

The labors of the engineer-in-chief are multifarious, and would be op- 
pressive to any one of less zeal, assiduity, energy, and devotion to science, 
than Mr. Haswell. Besides the daily and ordinary routine of plan- 
ning and drafting the machinery for the steamer, in the course of con- 
struction, and that intended, renew, replace, and iraprove the machinery of 
the old steamer in commission, he is called to examine and report upon 
numberless new projects in connection with naval science, which the inge- 
nuity and enterprise of our citizens urge with all the enthusiasm and favor 
of inventions, upon the attention of government. In executing this most 
important and interesting branch of his duties, Mr. Haswell ‘manifests a 
just appreciation of the works of his co-laborers in science, reasonably modi- 
fied and controlled, as it ought to be, by a just sense of his official respon- 
sibilities. He is patient in examination, cautious in arriving at conclusion, 
and decided in his expression of them, however they may touch the interests 
or excite the hostility of the parties affected by them. But, with the obvious 
tendency to be on the safe side, as a conservator of public interests always 
ought to be : where really meritorious and practicable improvements are sub- 
mitted to his judgment, he does not hesitate to speak his approval in no 
measured terms. We have now before us, just issued from the press, a 
very elaborate and well-considered report from his pen, made to the Trea- 
sury Department, in reference to the apparatus attached to the boilers 
of the revenue steamer L segaré, by captain Ericsson, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing them with a continual supply of fresh water. It is a model compo- 
sition of its class, and shows, that in practising with his compasses and pen- 
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cil, Mr. Haswell has not neglected the use of his pen. In passing, we may 

say that this is not the only “proof of his abilities in this way, as his invalu- 
able little manual for the use of engineers and mechanics, of which our 
friends, the Harpers, have just exhausted the fourth and much improved 
edition, abundantly testifies. 

Thus much for the public career of Mr. Haswell—and here we must 
pause. His face, fronting our title page, must speak for itself, and we will 
not intrude so far upon private life, as to say what we might wish to say of 
his personal character and merits. They who most deserve esteem and ap- 
plause shrink from any public expression of it; but we cannot offend by our 
good wishes, or the utterance of them. We may be allowed, then, to hope, 
for the subject of this hasty sketch, that he will realise, in his future c areer, 
the promises of the past, and establish a reputation in his profession which 


shall be as permanent as it is already distinguished. 


MY OLD COAT. 


Be faithfal still, O Coat, beloved though poor ! 
We feel together the approach of age : 
Ten years my hand hath brushed thee, and no more 
Could have been done by Socrates the sage. 
If cruel Fortene to thy threadbare stuff 
Should new encounters send, 
Like me, philosophise, to make thee tough : 
We must not part, old friend! 


Good is my memory: I remember well 
The very time when first twas mine to don thee ; 
*T was on my birthday, and our pride to swell, 
In song my comrades passed their comments on thee. 
Despite thy seedy, creditable air, 
Their arms they still extend ; 
All still for us their kindly fetes prepare : 
We must not part, old friend ! 


Thou hast a patch behind—I see it yet— 
Still, still, that scene is treasured in my heart : 
Feigning one night to fly the fond Lisette, 
] felt her hand forbid me to depart. 
This outrage tore thee ; by her gentle side 
1 could not but attend— 
Two days Lisette to such long work applied : 
We must not part, old friend ! 


Have I e’er scented thee with musk and amber, 
Such as the fop exhales before his glass ? 
Who hath e’er seen me in an antichamber 
Make thee await sume great man’s leave to pass. 
For bits of ribbon’s sake, all France, so fair, 
Long time did discord rend : 
I in thy button-hole gay field-flowers wear : 
We must not part, old friend ! 


No longer fear those days of courses vain, 
In which our destiny alike was fixed— 
Those days made up of pleasure and of pain, 
When rain and sunshine were together mixed. 
Soon must I doff my coat forever here— 
That way my thoughts will tend : 
Wait yet—we'll close together our career ; 
We must not part, old friend! 
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THE CULTURE OF IMAGINATION. 


“ There are two things in the outer creation, which, according to the great Hermes, 
suftice for the operation of all that is wonderful and glorious—Fire and Earth. Even 80, 
my child, there are in the human mind two powers that effect all of which our nature 
is capable—Rr ason and Imaaination. Now mankind, Jess wise in themselves than in 
the outer world, have cultivated, for the most part, but one of these faculties. They have 
tilled the earth of the human heart, but suffered its fire to remain dormant, or waste itself 
in chance and frivolous directions.” —BuLwer’s Godolphin. 


A survey of the powers s of mind, in comparison with their actual ex- 
ercise and range of cultivation, cannot fail to impress us with a convic- 
tion that there is a defect in their relative measure of attainment. The 
directions given to mental exertion have been determined by the more 
pressing, and at the same time, more transient requirements of occa- 
sion, rather than by the great wants of humanity ,—by the necessities of 
the individual more than of the race,—in short, by accidental circum- 
stance, rather than by any enlightened system of education, derived 
from the contemplation of man’s nature as a complex whole. Hence, 
most of us feel that we do not attain the happiness within our reach,— 
that there is a strange want of correspondency between the actual and 
the possible,—that our life is by no means a full expression of its own 
capabilities. 

Man has been variously described as a laughing—a talking—a rational 
animal. And yet it would seem that neither “his jaughter, nor his speech, 
nor, perhaps, even his vaunted reason—so widely separates him from the 
lower creation, as does that wondrous quality of thought which we term 
(though not most appropriately) Imagination. It would be difficult ac- 
curately to discriminate the limits of ‘this element of mental action, or 
to exaggerate its influence and importance. It ministers in the most or- 
dinary as in the most valuable offices of human occupation. The solemn 
teac things of history, the high abstractions of science, the delights of so- 
cial communion—all derive their life and their efficacy mainly from the 
imaginative principle. It embraces so much of our thi nking part, that 
where it roams, there is our presence, our consc iousness, our being. As 
the handmaiden of Memory, it leads us to the buried past -—the very 
nurse of Hope, it pictures for us the unborn future. W ith wingless 
flight it “ wanders through eternity,’ and unheeding time and space, 
finds home in a world of light and melody more glorio: is than ought that 
bodily “eye hath ever seen, or ear hath heard.” It is to this principle 
that our theology has given the name of soul, as though it alone were 
worthy to partake of the immortality of its Creator. And, indeed, it is 
this that, more than any reasoned process, gives us assurance of our spir- 
itual oniaence, and its continuance beyond the grave ;—forever rising 
up within us to contradict the tendency of science to materialism. 

The trees that bloomed in Eden—the crowning charm of that fair 
garden—endowed with the mystic boons of knowledge and of life, form 
no unfitting types of man’s twin attributes—the inv estigative and creative 
faculties of mind: those sunward- expanding principles which, thirsting 
ever after truth and beauty, have for their empires Philosophy and Poe- 
try, and which, in their high development, take the names of Talent and 
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Genius.* Wisdom for the intellect, the winged thought for the soul: 
for the Reason, knowledge; for the Imagination, life / Man has nour- 
ished the rational faculty, but he has too much neglected the living fruit. 
Hence are we swayed by cold and calculating policy more often than 
by charitable impulse. Hence are our theories so much wiser than our 
practice. The head has outgrown the heart; not that we know too 
much, but that we feel too little. To this must we attribute “ the abuse 
of all invention for abridging and combining labor, to the exasperation 
of the inequality of mankind. From what other cause has it arisen that 
the discoveries which should have lightened, have added a weight to 
the curse imposed on Adam? Would it not be among the most incon- 
ceivable of paradoxes to a higher and happier intelligence, that one por- 
tion of a brotherhood—and that, the most needy—should attain a more 
oppressive poverty,—‘“‘ a lower depth” of wretchedess, by the agency of 
those very appliances of ingenuity which camonetrenry add vastly to the 
aggregate power and riches of the whole? How impossible a result, 
if our ~ philanthropism were as world-embracing as our mechanism, nt 
our conceptions of the universal pain and pleasure kept progress with 
our intellectual growth,—if our faculty of projecting thought and con- 
sciousness beyond the circle of self, were as well developed as our 
capability of de stermining “the fitness of things” within that narrow 
circle. 

To illustrate these assumptions, we must distinguish between the 
proper modes of action of these differing powers. It is the office of the 
rational faculty to investigate relations, and to decide upon their cor- 
respondence :—of the imaginative, to distinguish qualities with reference 
to their power of giving pleasure. The one regards agreement, the other 
agreeableness. ‘The one may be considered as acting through reflection, 
the other as acting through consciousness: the one as being i in its sim- 
plest element, perception, —the other, sensation. 

It is the sensitive principle that must ever form the incentive to the 
teachings of the perceptive one. The latter but discerns; it is the other 
that impels. t+ In vain do we discover a path that is direct and open, if 
we are furnished with no motive for walking therein. It is not suffi- 
cient that it leads to an object : that object must be itself desirable. The 
Will must be addressed as well as the Understanding. Conviction is 
ever useless till accompanied by persuasion. ‘hese « onside rations are 
of importance to prevent our seeking from the one principle, results ap- 
propriate to the other. By recalling the difference of their operation, 
we shall be the better able to appreciate the peculiarities of each, as 
well as to discern how incompetent to the production of action or of 
happiness, is either separately. We shall find that if one power leads 


* “ Talent convinces,—Genins bat excites ; 
This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil, 
Ripens the fruit by slow degrees,—for toil : 
Genius, the sudden Iris of the skies, 

On cloud itself reflects its wondrous dies; 
And to the earth, in tears and ¢ glory given, 
Clasps in its airy arch the pomp of heaven !"—Bu.wer. 


+ * * 


: “* Reason be 


t This distinction has been well marked by Hume in one of his Moral Essays 
ing covol and disengaged is no motive to action, bat directs only the impulse received from appe 
tite or inclination, by showing us the means of attaining happiness or avoiding misery : Taste, 
as it gives pleasure or pain, and thereby constitutes happiness or misery, becomes a motive to 


action, and is the first spring or impulse to desire and volition,” 
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the mind chiefly to analysis, the other leads it to synthesis: that if one 
is the parent of science, the other is the parent of art.* 

The Imagination may thus be regarded in a simple, yet comprehen- 
sive point of view, as that part of our nature which perceives and gives 
expression to the Beautiful : tothe beautiful wherever it exists,—wheth- 
er in motion or in form, in color or in sound, in sentiment or in action. 
It has thus a twofold function, it both receives and it produces; it has 
both a passive and an active employment, and the latter is at once the 
fruit and the nourishment of the former. The perception of beauty is 
Taste; its expression—Poetry; and the one springs from a high devel- 
opment of the other. It is the intense impression of a new-found love- 
liness, which, yearning after sympathy, impels the loving soul to body 
forth its lofty idea in whatever form of statue, of painting or of poem 
it may have ‘conceived it, that other souls may share with it the ecstacy 
of admiration. It is but the sensitiveness of the imaginative faculty that 
gives it its creative power. The true poietes is but one of deeper feel- 
ings—of a more refined and impressible taste than other men. Like the 
spirit of the fleeting breeze, he sweeps over the heart-chords of humanity, 
that he may awaken in other tastes a unison with the thrillings of his 
own: and it is thus that he becomes the Artist, and is hailed by the 


world’s 8 gratit ude—creator. 

Taste is universal; it exists in sume degree in every soul—a part of 
its immortality. It is, in the high thought of Channing, the germ of a 
future glory, ‘the infant energy, which, ‘confined by an earthly prison- 
house, “is perpetually stretching beyond what is present and visible, 
* * * * and seeking relief "and joy in imaginings of unseen and 
ideal being.” It is the spirit’s prayer for union with a something with- 
out and above the unit—self. Like the delicate heliotrope, it is forever 
struggling — with irrepressible and insatiate longing—towards the 
source that yields it warmth and light. Its action is summed up in one 
deep word, and that is, Love. As the great laws of Attraction in the 
material world, so is that of Love in the spiritual,—the principle that, 
pervading all things, binds them together, and draws them into harmony. 
And the petty hate and the discord are but the limited repulsions 
which, acting through their little spaces, serve doubtless to work out the 
great purposes of nature and of destiny. The poet has sung that “ Life 
is love ;’’ and the sentiment bears within it a dee per truth than perhaps 
even the poet has fathomec l—prophet though he be, of philosophy. Life 
is but action; and action ever springs from impulse, which is desire. 
It is desire—a sense of beauty—that makes both the life and the princi- 
ple of our spiritual nature: we really “live” only as we enjoy. 

The high province of Imagination is to elevate and refine mankind. 
It acts by apprehending the poetry around and beyond us, and by assimi- 
lating it to our own nature, it makes us partakers of that poetry,—the 
exponents of that grace » and that beauty. ‘Its great tendency and pur- 
pose is to carry the aiid above the beaten, dusty, w eary walks of ordi- 
nary life; to lift it into a purer element, and to breathe into it more pro- 
found and generous emotion. * * * * It is not true that the poet 
paints a life which does not exist. He only extracts and concentrates, 
as it were, life’s etherial essence,—arrests and condenses its volatile fra- 
grance, brings together its scattered beauties, and prolongs its more re- 


* “There are two avenues from the little passions and the dear calamities of earth—Art and 
Science. But art is more godlike than science; science discovers, art creates. * * * The 
astronomer who catalogues the stars, cannot add one atom to the universe: the poet can calla 
universe from the atom.” —Zanoni. 
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fined, but evanescent joys: and in this he does well, for it is good to 
feel that life is not wholly usurped by cares for subsistence and physi- 
cal gratifications, but admits in measures which may be indefinitely en- 
larged, sentiments and delights worthy of a higher being.”* 

To the imaginative mind, ‘“‘ there is beauty every where.” All forms 
and objects teem for it with spiritual meaning. The commonest clay 
may to its Promethean touch become instinct with a living grace ;—for 
it, the simplest leaf seem trembling with a hidden sympathy ;—the very 
air be full of music-whispers. Nature becomes to the poet a joyous 
and pervading presence—an overflowing spirit, with whom he can for- 
ever hold sweet converse—as with a tender and loving parent. And 
these pleasures which the sensitive soul finds thickly strewn around it, 
lie within the reach of all who will but open their inward eyes, who 
wil! but feed their native and unerring instincts. ‘* Why does the rose 
give forth its odor,” asks an eloquent * writer, “ and the scent of the lav- 
ender and of the mignionette steal viewless upon the still air around us, 
and the blooming bean and the new-mown hay outscent all the prepara- 
tions of the apothecary, if it be not to wile us into the garden and the 
field, in order that we may breathe health, and at the same time cull 
pleasure and instruction there? Wherefore sings the breeze in the 
forest, why whispers the zephyr among the reeds, and how comes it 
that the caves and hollows of the barren mountains give out their tones, 
as if the earth were one musical instrument of innumerable strings, if it 
be not to tempt us forth in order to learn how ever-fair, ever-new, and 
ever-informing that great instructress is, who speaks to all the senses at 
one and the same instant? * * * And wherefore, when the sky is 
clouded, and the blackness of darkness shades the landscape, is the arch 
of hope, with its seven-fold glory set in the rain-cloud, if it be not for 
us to look, and admire, and learn ?”’+ 

Blessed is that prerogative of thought which draws light and beauty 
from the storm and the darkness ;—which finds ‘‘a soul of goodness in 
things ill ;’—-which irradiates with its own exceeding splendor all things 
upon which it looks;—which feeds the mind with happy memories, 
lofty aspirations, fond imaginings, and their ever-glorious fruits of Trust, 
and Hope, and Love. Happy is he who most has cherished this joyous 
and life-giving attribute. 
~In early childhoed, we see this quality developed by kindly Nature, 
apparently even in advance of rational power. The doll and the hobby 
derive their value to the happy child,—solely from its faculty of invest- 
ing them with a spirit and a life. Its toys and its sports all have a charm 
of meaning drawn from its lively fancy. And the earnest eye and part- 
ed lip of the young listener to some artless tale, attest the vivid sense 
of ideal presence which its thought inspires. 

In maturer years, this principle, instead of being fostered and im- 
proved, is almost totally neglected or repressed. It is regarded as the 
useless endowment of prodigal nature,—a devious propensity—carefully 
to be restrained, as unfavorable to the lessons of a necessary prudence. 
The enthusiasm of youth is laid aside by manhood, as the undignified 
relic of giddy days,—designed for no high end. Most deplorable of er- 
rors! Most ungrateful rejection of one of the greatest of God’s great 

ifts! As well might we pluck out the eye, lest we should have too 
much of light. Danger of our imagining too highly—hoping and loving 
too deeply—daring too greatly !—As well might we fear of reasoning 


* Channing. t Mudie's ‘‘ Observation of Nature.” 
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too profoundly—of knowing too wisely. As well may we abjure the 
truth, as shun the beauty. We cannot see too far: we cannot crowd 
too much of Jfe into the few years that form our earthly sojourn. 

“‘ But will not these visionary tendencies disqualify us for the sober 
and stern employments of duty, and interfere with that success in the 
business of life, which every rational mind must desire ?’—If * the bu- 
siness of life’’ is supposed to consist in straining every energy to the 
one design of pecuniary gain,—if a business talent is exhibited in the 
ready power of making the - best bargain’’ of our brother’s necessities— 
a skill in pre bis snvalnante birth- right with our superfluous mess 
of potte d fancy indeed but little qualify us 
to or ** business men.” ae in every true fulfilment of the offices 
of life, how incalculably higher and stronger would be our purpose and 
our power. 

‘‘ Shall we then listen to the wild impulses of an unrestrained imagi- 
nation, rather than to the sober dictates of reason ‘—or which shall be 
most neglected?’ Most unwise questionings. Which may best be 
spared from harmony—the tenor, or the treble? Which is most essen- 
tial to sight—the eye, or the sunbeam ?—There is no rivalry between 
these faculties; there should be no divorce. The masculine and femi- 
nine principles of mind, they should ever grow in sweetest, closest union ; 
and from that union ever spring all glorious things.* 

So intimate is the relation between them, in point of fact, that a high 
development of the one will indirectly advance the other,—however 
much it may be neglected. The frequent and unrecognised demands of 
science upon the imaginative power, have given it exercise and strength, 
even though it has received no kindlier nor directer training. It re- 
quired a mighty reach of fancy beyond the belief that suspended the 
starry lamps from a solid firmament—“ to give _ by nighit,’"—when“* 
reason snowed that our sun was the nucleus of : 1 family of habitable 
worlds like this we live upon, and that “ the twinkling eyes of heaven’ 
were other suns more glorious yet than ours. It was a higher flight when 
all this countless host was looked upon as forming a single bharmoniests 
system—upon whose wide-spread galaxy our sun “itself was but a feeble 
and obscure borderer. And when at last the tube of Herschell revealed 
far—far off in infinite space, a multitude of separate fleecy cloudlets— 
mighty systems—each like the universe of stars around us,—then did 
imagination spring with free and joyous pinion to where the lightning 
flash should spend a hundred thousand years in reaching ;—for at such a 
distance are some of the visible nebule computed. 

Let it not be said, that we are indebted solely to the calculating power, 
even for the great discoveries which have eularged our knowledge. If 
science discovers, it is art that invents; and invention ever lends to dis- 
covering its broadest wings. If observation revealed to Galileo the 
mimic system of Jupiter, or to Herschel! another brother planet and its 
satellites away in dizzy distance, it was creative ingenuity that first gave 
them the means of these high discoveries. 

But perhaps the last great triumph of intellect in these our days,—the 
patient calculation, which, solving a majestic problem, told with unerring 
certainty, where should be found an unseen werld->thenseitils of mil- 
lion miles remote,—perhaps this may be pointed to as an instance of 
what pure science has accomplished unaided by such appliances. It is 
indeed a grand example of the mind’s supremacy,—an exultant illustra- 
tion of the power of human thought, to fathom the plans of nature, and 
enter, as it were, the council chamber of creation. But let us look at the 
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beginnings of this heaven-scaling achievement. A thousand shrewd 
philosophers had seen the falling apple, and had thence inferred some 
mystical attraction in the earth: reason could guess no further. And so 
it rested, till Genius came and looked upon it, and with the flight of in- 
spiration, seized upon the law that holds together the universe. No 
feeble exercise of fancy was it that saw in the simplest phenomenor of 
every-day life, the operation of the principle that guided suns and in- 
finite systems in their eternal courses. It was 7magination that raised 
the wondrous dream-ladder—resting upon stones yet lost in heaven— 
upon which Le Verrier mounted to a star ! 

We are not such merely reasoning beings as we are tov apt to suppose. 
We cannot tell how much of truth may lurk in the wildest dream ; we know 
not when we grasp a truth, how much of it has been revealed to us by 
the intuition of creative instinct. In vain would we strive with je: alous 
care to separate these embracing principles, or to define the limits of 
their operation. Not so do they tend to act. Their loftiest triumphs 
are ever those of their united working. The highest flights of poetry 
are those which teach us highest wisdom; and science rises with but a 
flagging wing, when it rises alone; so much does the first assist the 
latter,—so much the latter guide the first. Justly does Bulwer argue, 
(through Ernest Maltravers, ) that ‘‘all philosophy is incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, which bounds its inquiries to the limits of the known and 
certain””—that induction should be “ carried out to conjecture as well as 
to fact; and that Newton and Copernicus would have done nothing, if 
they had not imagined as well as reasoned,—guessed as well as ascer- 
tained.” 

And yet there have been those, who have called fancy the enfeebler 
of intellectual power, as though the one could be cultivated only at the 
expense of the other. Will it be said that Bacon would have been more 
protound a philosopher, had he been less a poet ?—or that Hobbes would 
have reasoned less acutely, bad hisice-bound soul been irradiated by a 
gleam of human sunshine—a warming ray of faith in goodness? If he, 
the poet-sage of Athens, whose lofty teachings, dimly apprehended by his 
countrymen, yet fell upon their heart like the mystery of supernal music, 
and made them hail him “ the divine,”—if he, beyond all his econtempo- 
raries, has colored with his thought all later time, and felt an influence— 
unacknowledged but immeasurable, and perhaps only less than that of 
Him of Nazareth—upon the literature and religion of the outightened 
world,—is it not because in him, above all other ancient writers, trans- 
cundant genius illumined and ennobled a mighty intellect indian in 
short, of all philosophers, he was the most imaginative ? 

What power of calculation shall compute the exquisite delight, the gen- 
tleness of thought, the depth of generous aspiration, enkindled in the hu- 

man breast by the painting, the song and the poem? Who may estimate 
or comprehend the grace and glory given to earth by the love-labors of 
the great Artists of the Beautiful 1®—by the creations of a Homer, a 
Dante, a Milton,—of an Aischylus, a Sophocles, a Shakspeare,—of a 
Phidias, a Praxiteles, a Canova,—of a Raphael, an Angelo, a Titian,—of 
a Mozart, a Beethoven, a Weber,—(and may we not add,)—of an Epi- 
curus, a Plato, a Jesus ? 

“ But if the works of art have indeed such value, the man of wealth 


* They who have employed their genius in the execution, rather than in the original concep- 
tion of an embodied beauty,—as a Siddons, a Malibran, a Taglioni, a Paganini,—may also be 
properly styled artists, though they cannot claim rank with the great poets. 
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can at least purchase all these blessings; he can collect together with- 
out limit—books—and paintings—and statues—of rarest worth, and thus 
be even richer than those who have produced them.” Not so. The 
wealth of empires cannot purchase these. Without the divine gift—poor 
millionaire,—you do but gather soulless forms. To you, the statue can 
ever be but a cold and moveless block—wondrously fashioned. Not for 
you will it warm to life: not to you will it speak all lovely and loving 
things. The story of the Venus-gifted P ygmalion, truly type ,d the soul- 
transporting union of Genius with its fair Ideal. The poet’s eye shall 
drink, inone brief instant, from some delicate embodiment of Art, or 
smiling grace of Nature, a delight which a lifetime of mere ownership 
cannot purchase. ‘It is not mere words to say that he who goes through 
a rich man’s park, and sees things in it which never bless the mental eye- 
sight of the possessor, is richer than he. He zs richer. More results of 
pleasure come home to him. The ground is actually more fertile to him, 
the place haunted with finer shapes. He has more servants to come at 
his call, and administer to him with full hands.’’ * 

* But still, all this is but tmaginary,—the pleasure is only ideal.’ 
There is no such thing as “ideal” pleasure,—if that word means unreal. 
it is a mere truism, to say that enjoyment is actual enjoyment, that all 
pleasure that exists—really exists; and it is idle to inquire whether the 
cause be a material one or not. A real effect is admitted, and that in- 
volves a real cause. Nay, if the reality of pleasure is to be measured by 
its degree, then is that which springs from a spiritual cause infinitely 
more real than that from a material one. But if the term “ideal” be 
used in its correct sense of “ existing in dea,’ then is the objection but 
the expression of a metaphysical fact. All joy is but the pleasurable 
impressment of idea, ‘There is no pleasure but ideal pleasure; andthe 
closest discerner of ‘“‘ matter-of-fact ’—who thinks he earns the title by 
discarding all most high and glorious matters of fact,—he still is in- 
debted to the few ideas he does possess, for all the little enjoyments of 
which he is capable. 

** But after all,—the real ralue of these things ?’—persists the advo- 
cate of tangibilities: ‘‘ However agreeable—imaginative pursuits, they 
will not clothe nor feed us. What kind of practic al utility have they ” 
A great truth is the doctrine of utility—if it is only carried out. But its 
professed votaries are gene rally those who most restrict the ; application 
of their creed. Utility—if it have a rational meaning—must signify the 

capability of yielding happiness. As such, it is as strictly referable to 
the sati:faction of a mental—as of a bodily necessity ; as referable to 
the flower, asto the fruit; as referable to the ‘produc ts of the creative—as 
of the investigative faculty. By no definition of this fundamental term, 
can reason exclude its sister attribute from sharing in this empire. All 
things are useful to us only as they give us pleasure. Our food is use- 
ful—simply because it s satisfies a want; and even if, like the olden sage, 
we should “ eat to life,” (though by the way—no sane man ever did thus 
eat,) still will the utility of eating consist in the gratification of living. 
Grant, then, that cultivated taste can afford us enjoyment, and the ad- 
mission is the strictest measure of its “ utility.”’ 

It may be said, that ‘‘ we can do without poetry, but we cannot with- 
out bread.’ Vain antithesis: futile distinction. We cannot *‘ do’ with- 
out poetry. Life utterly robbed of it, would cease to be life. There 
would be no “ doing.” The very dog can dream: what would man be 


* Leigh Hunt. 
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if he could not? To what purpose will he feed the body, if the enjoying 
and informing spirit be starved? What would there be worth living 
for? What will it profit him to gain the world, if he have lost the soul 
which can alone give it value? What can he receive in exchange for 
that? He will “do’’ as well unfed. The tree of life no longer blooms 
for him. If “ bread” be indeed, as political economists tell us—the 
standard of material value, what higher food shall form the measure of 
spirit- worth? If earth and stones are “ wealth,” what better title shall 
be given to those unearthly products, which bring ** wealth to the mind— 
wealth to the heart—high ‘thoughts—bright dreams—the ambition to be- 
come worthier to love’ - and to “be loved 1 

“Man shall not live by bread alone,” said one, whom we profess to 
receive as Teacher ; but oh, how feebly is the great truth realized! How 
still does stooping avarice sock to have the very stones made “ bread.” 
How little can it know that the mind truly lives by every word and 
thought proceeding from the source of truth and beauty. 

And the value of these immaterial pleasures does not end with their 
immediate fruition. They have a permanent usefulness: they leave a 
lasting benefit to the mind ;—improving the taste, and making it more 
keenly sensitive to all other true enjoyments. There is no satiety; and 
hence the truthful saying, 


“« A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases.” 


And this is a presentation of “ utility,’’ which the most “ practic al” of 
reasoners can comprehend. If he can see no other merit in the fine 
arts, let him learn that they soften and ennoble the human character— 
both in the individual and in the mass; that they render man less capa- 
ble of crime, and that they thus form no ine ficient preventives of the 
scourge and the axe,—the dungeon and the gallows. As they have been 
fostered, have nations advanced i in intelligence and refinement; as they 
have been neglected, have the opposite results ensued. The philosophic 
Polybius in noticing the singular contrast between the Cynetheans and 
the other Arcadians, in delicacy, gentleness, and humanity, attributes the 
superiority of the latter, solely to their high and sniversal cultivation of 
music, and to the total want of it among the former. 

By many persons, the “ poetic temperament” has been supposed to 
act unfavorably on the social and domestic feelings ; and examples have 
been appealed to, in support of the opinion. A mighty bard of recent 
times has formed a frequent and familiar illustration of the position—a 
bard whose deep-toned lyre seemed strung only to teach the falsity: of 
** faith and hope and charity,’ ’—the utter “ vanity of all things.’ The in- 
ference is founded on a defective view oan variety and complexity of 
imaginative power, and the extensivun of its appropriate action. It seems 
not to be considered, that this poet’s genius was essentially limited within 
a very narrow range of thought—how ever vivid its conception or strong 
its passion within that range. It was no healthy nor vigorous fancy thet 
could see beneath the loveliest face ‘a grinning skull,” and yet be blind 
to the divinity enshrined in that akunale carved temple. It was no 
really strong and expansive power of conception, that could brood for- 
ever over the wrongs of self, almost unconscious of the deeper wrongs 
of others. It was the deficiency—and not the excess of this great 
quality that formed the blight upon the soul of Byron. In proportion 
as he did enjoy the divine visioa, was he a better man than he would 
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have been ;—in proportion as that vision was feeble and restricted, was 
his great mind less noble than it should have been. For confirmation, 
let us turn to the contrasted being of a poet mightier than he, in loftiness 
and delicacy and gorgevusness of imagining. Letthe pure life—the all- 
unselfish, spirit-loveliness of SHEetiey, refute the weak and wrongful 
thought, that “a brilliant imagination is seldom or never accompanied by 
a warm heart.” * A startling blot were it upon the fair face of Nature, 
if these two of her best gifts to man, were thus incompatible,—if one 
destroyed the other. But it is not so. The heart is the very instrument 
upon which bright fancy sounds all tender melodies. Those most have 
hearts, who most have souls: and the simplest good man upon earth, 
who sees and worships the idea of moral beauty, in kindliness and 
earnestness of purpose, possesses in high degree the etherial fire, how- 
ever deficient he may be in its more obvious manifestations. 

The true relation of the imagination to our moral and social character, 
appears to be generally but very little noticed. As the principle that 
takes cognizance of beauty, it properly embraces all that pleases us in 
human conduct, and lies at the very foundation of morals. It regards 
the qualities of action and of being, no less than those of sentiment or 
form. Virtue indeed may be defined as the poetry of conduct :—the 
very offspring of the creative faculty; for it is as much “ an expression 
of the beautiful” as the cunning statue, or the magic painting. A deed 
of heroic daring and self-devoted generosity is a poem—higher than the 
epic. It is addressed to a higher taste ; it awakens a deeper enthusiasm 
of admiration. It is moral beauty that constitutes the poetry of the 
drama: it contributes mainly to that of the narrative muse. 

Ethical writers have too much overlooked this bearing of their sub- 
ject. They have been so occupied with the principles of the “ law,’’ 
as almost to lose sight of those of the incentive. They have contem- 
plated results rather than causes,—tendencies rather than motives. Hence 
the cold utilitarianism of Hobbes and Paley. Hence the prevailing in- 
clination to a mechanical philosophy, which would make ethics a de- 
partment of mathematics. ‘The fundamental maxim of the popular mo- 
rality, appears to be, that “ Honesty is the best policy.” It is so— 
though, as Mrs. Childs has happily remarked, “ policy never finds that 
art.” The motto, however, is true as the expression of a fact, and not 
of a principle,—of an effe ret, and not of acause. An inattention to this, 
has made the maxim hide a higher truth—that “Honesty is the best 
beauty.’ We accustom ourselves to look too much to the consequential 
benefits of well-doing, and too little to a sense of pleasure in the act,— 
toc much to the succeeding, and too little to the accompanying gratifi- 
cation. And our moral sight becomes so strained by searching ever 
“the long-run,” that it loses its susceptibility to the beauty immediately 
before it. And yet how superior in point of power and of dignity—in 
peint of real self-enjoyment, is that incentive which, drawn from within, 
is ever present and enduring,—to that which, drawn from without, is too 
often uncertain and remote, and ever proportionally feeble. And further 
than this, the moral—like every other mental taste, is ever strengthened 
and refined by exercise ; deriving power and nourishment from what it 
feeds upon ;—its very gratification educing a higher capacity of enjoy- 
ment in the future. 

Nor does this view of morals at all supercede the great doctrine of 
expediency: it only assigns it its proper sphere of operation. How- 


* Blessington. 
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ever a calculation of advantage may constitute the ultimate rightfuiness 
of human action, it is obviously a consideration that can form no part of 
our admiration of the agent. Ratiocination does indeed determine the 
“right”—the scientific morality; it is a Moral Taste alone, that can 
make the “ virtue’—the artistic morality. Were “utility,” (in its com- 
mon acceptation,) the measure of approval, the labors of the patient 
horse would be as justly entitled to the appellation ‘ moral” as those 
of his master. False and ineffeciual is all morality that makes not virtue 
ever self-sufficient :—its own being its highest inspiration,—its own ac- 
tion its best reward. 

It is the undue separation of these two great provinces, and the dis- 
proportioned regard paid to the objective, above the subjective, that makes 
our convictions in the first so much in advance of our persuasions in the 


last. All vainly do we arrive at “the knowledge of good and evil,” if 
we attain not also to the spiritual “life.’ Well. might the gloomy Man- 


fred exclaim, 


‘ The tree of knowledge is not that of life. 
Philosophy and Science * * * * 

* * * * and the wisdom of the world, 
-haveesmyod * * * © @ 8 
But they avail not.” 


All insufficient are these to satisfy the soul. Not here can it find hap- 
piness, for these are but the means. “It is not for want of admirable 
doctrines,” said a brother poet, “ that men hate, and censure and de- 
ceive, and subjugate one another. . . . . There is no want of knowledge 
respecting what is wisest and best in morals, government, and political 
economy,—or at least what is wiser and better than what men now prac- 
tise and endure. We want the creative faculty to imagine that which 
we know; we want the generous impulse to act that which we imagine ; 
we want the poctry of life.” 

The sceptic in the great gospel of human progression, has adduced 
this inequality of our growth in wisdom* and in goodness, to justify his 
unbelief. If compelled to admit the intellectual—he has denied the 
moral advancement of the race; and has urged the contrast as a proof 
of innate hopeless imbecility. A true philosophy ever seeks to discrimi- 
nate, rather than to confound ;—to seek the cause, rather than to rest 
upon the result. If the reproach is just, that we do not act up to our 
own convictions,—that while approving the precept—‘‘ whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,”—-we are yet 
slow in carryin g it out into a livin, g practise, is not the ve ry reason of it 
before us—in the weakness of our sympathies,—in our neglect of that 
faculty which alone gives life to knowledge—which can alone make the 
feelings of another truly our own? If our fancy could but strongly 
realise the sensations of those around us, would not our own impel us to 
regard them ? 

To quote again from Shelley’s masterly “‘ Defence of Poetry :’—‘ The 
great secret of morals is love ; or a going out of our own nature, and 
an identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, 
action, or person, not our own. A man to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively: he must put himself in the place of 
another, and of many others: the pains and pleasures of his species, 


* Properly speaking, wisdom includes goodness ;—for the good alone are wise ; but the word 
has been used in the popul ir looseness ¢* acceptation, as synonymous with knowledge. It has 
been well said that knowledge is of the ..ead, but wisdom of the heart. The one is the abstrac- 


tion,—the other the application; the one the science, the other the art. 
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must become his own. The great instrument of moral good is the ima- 
gination ; and poetry administers to the effect, by acting upon the cause.” 
Deep and scarce recognised is the truth which these words unfold; and 
warm is the hopefulness they enkindle—strong the faith in endeavor 
which they inspire. If compelled to mourn over the feebleness of the 
deed as compared with the thought, a high and encouraging wisdom 
teaches that, 
“It is our will 

Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 

We might be otherwise ; we might be all 

We dream of—happy, high, majestical. 

Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek, 

But in our minds? And if we were not weak, 

Should we be less in deed, than in desire ?” 


Not by precept, however, shall this “‘ weakness” be overcome. Not 
so would we think to give a muscle strength. Equally vain is the at- 
tempt by teaching—to improve imaginative power. If we instruct the 
reason, we must educate the soul. It is not by the in-building of 
truth, but by the ouwt-drawing of capacity, that we can develope a moral 
quality, or a delicate perception in the fine arts. All taste is but the 
sense,—it is not “ built,” nor planted in the soul;—it is born with it, and 
makes part of it; and all that human might can do, is to strengthen this 
original capability by fr equent exercise. The beauty and the “goodness 
exist within: they but require to be developed—unveiled. Only by fa- 
miliar employment on their appropriate objects, are they thus uncovered 
and “educed.” It is their action that writes their character upon the 
mind. 

It has been observed, that as man has given less attention and improve- 
ment to the imaginative than to the rational part of his mental nature, 
so in its moral department he has exhibited less advance in goodness 
than in knowledge. Itis not true, however, that we are left without all 
evidence of progress even here. It needs no wide research through an- 
cient history, to prove man’s moral growth. A single glance at the 
dimmed chronicles of the Hebrews, will confirm the truth ; and theology 
has ever thought it necessary to extenuate much of what is there por- 
trayed, by reference to “ the ‘darkness of those d: iys.” If we turn tothe 
later and fairer pages of classic record, a c areful scrutiny will satisfy us 
that in the great aggregate, we have attained since then a higher moral 
standard —that there has been an onward march in nobleness of soul— 
slight and imperfectly defined it may be,—but still progressive and de- 
cisive. If some have denied the evidence of this improvement, the 
Christian philosopher, at least, will hardly be willing to admit that the 
great Teacher of Morality has come into our world in vain. 

A most interesting study would it be, to trace the various measure of 
dev elopment in the differing provinces of creative power as marked upon 
the chart of Time :—to observe and depict the branching growth of the 
tree of life in one direction, its slackened germination in another. But 
as yet, we could not fully apprehend—muc h less note and embody the 
delicate distinctions. 

If in epic art Homer may still be claimed as “ prince of poets” in 
originality and liveliness of ‘fancy ,—in that variety and picturesqueness 
of description which gives life to narrative fiction ,—yet a Milton sur- 
passes him in grandeur of moral imagining,—a Shakspeare infinitely 
transcends him in intense—inspired conceptions of humanity. If in 
statuary and architecture—(the poetry of form, and that which is soonest 
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and most easily approximated toward perfection,)—we have made no 
perceptible improvement since the days of Grecian glory, in the more 
complex arts of painting and of music, (and especially in the latter,) have 
we reason to believe that our advance has been neither slight nor un- 
important. 

It is modern refinement that has given gardening to the fine arts. And 
what employment can be more congenial to the “lov er of the beautiful, 
than the tasteful disposition and intelligent cultivation of flowers—ever 
lovely—ever cheering flowers? What can exert a kindlier, healthier 
influence on the open heart, than frequent intercourse with their delicate 
and fairy forms? Symbols are they of all gentle meanings; the artist 
works of nature; the poetry of matter; nay, rather silent hymns of joy- 
ousness and aspiration of the vegetative Spirit. What messages of hope 
and love, and wisdom, do they not deliver. Do they receive their nour- 
ishment and grace from the coarseness of earth,—they teach how, from 
the commonest—homeliest things, may be drawn a blessing and a beauty, 
“would we observingly distil it out.” Are they ever upw vard- springing, 
heavenward-reaching—after light and warmth,—let us learn how reso- 
lute should be our struggles for the intellectual and the spiritual. Do 
they repay judicious care and training, with a wondrous increase of 
loveliness,—what brightest promise do they type of the soul’s im- 
provability,—if but the laws of its being are regarded,—if but a rightful 
system of development be earnestly sought and carried out. 

In connexion with the theory of a past advancement of the human 
race, a most seductive theme presents itself—in the relation of Imagina- 
tion to the gradual elevation of the character of woman; and most of 
all, in the progressive influence of this principle in exalting and refining 
the affection which she inspires. The subject cannot be unnoticed, though 
it may not here be dwelt upon. Again and again, has it been remarked 
by close observers of the manners of olden time, that Love, in its true 
and comprehensive sense, appears to be almost the product of the Chris- 
tian and chivalric age W e seek in vain through ancient poetry for that 
delicacy of sentiment. that tenderness of sympathy, that intimate union 
of soul, which distinguishes the present communion of the sexes, and 
which is so vividly stamped upon the creations of the modern muse. 
Were there no other ground for the enthusiast of hope to stand upon,— 
here might he fix his unquiet thought, and build a glorious prophecy of 
happiness and greatness. Here at least, can he rest upon an evident 
proof, that a mighty spiritual progress has been made by man, and in 
that which most ennobles him. And who shall venture to assign the 
limits of this progress ? 

Shall we indulge a dream of the high destiny held out in prospect to 

mankind, when all the faculties of his mind shall have been completely 

and harmoniously evolved 1—Alas, imagination cannot as yet give form 
to that which shall be, and which its own agency shall bring about. Dim 
visions of unrealised splendor occasionally gleam for an instant upon the 
awakened mind—to dazzle and bewilder. Thought fails to comprehend 
itself. It bears within itself the infinite and eternal. The song that 
bursts forth in the exuberance of rejoicing power—ere it has filled its 
destined measure—subsides in very mystery of depth to a low and 
startled wail. 

“ Spirit of Beaury! that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,—where art thou gone ? 


Why dost thou pass away and leave our state— 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ? 
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Ask why the sunlight not forever 
W eaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river ; 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is shown; 
Why fear, and dream, and death, and birth, 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom; why man has such a scope 


For love and hate, 
* . * 





despondency and hope. 


* 


* 


Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains driven, 
Or music by the night-wind sent 

Through strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream ! 


THE BROKEN HEART.* 


CANTO IIL. 


I. 


Avrora’s smile awoke the World, 

Backward night’s circling vapors curled, 

Into the raptured ear of Day 

The lark poured his melodious lay— 

And slowly Gamba strode the dell, 

Uamindful of young Isabelle. 

He thought not of his broken troth, 

He thought not of that maiden’s wroth, 

Of all the pangs that she must feel, 

Of all the heart cannot reveal, 

When left o’er buried Hopes to brood, 

And sigh itself away in solitude. 

He thought not of those burning tears— 

The lonely hours that must be hers 

Through long and slowly rolling years,— 

Oh! God! what torture’s in those hours, 
Whose wings hang drooping o’er the soul, 

Like dead sails when rial Powers, 
Refuse the stagnant waves to roll! 

’Tis as amid dim nothingness 

Eternity did on us press— 

Life’s sluggish currents all stood still, 

And Death had clasped us in his chill! 


II. 


At last, beneath a myrtle bower, 
He paused, the slanting beams to shun, 
And bending low to pluck a flower 
Just opening to the morning sun, 
Ali lowly laid—in Death arrayed, 
He there beheld the Gipsy Maid— 
Her eyelids calmly—meekly closed, 
Her limbs becomingly composed 
As those who lie in sumptuous hall, 
Or temple draped in gorgeous pall. 
Transfixed he gazed a moment mute— 
Now on her brow—now on her Lute, 
That ’mid the violets sighing lay 
Deeply and true, 
As it it knew 


Its master-hand had turned to clay. 
Theu from his bosom burst a sigh— 
Tears filled his eye—he knew not why, 
And torn by many a pain‘ul thought 
Of this poor Gipsy maiden’s strife, 
His home with solemn step he sought, 
And sate him down beside his wile, 
And told her all that he had seen 
Of Death upon the dewy green ; 
Then songht his solitary room, 
In past and present strove to find 
The cause of this depressing gloom, 
And melancholy of the mind— 
Why from the first her Lute-tones fell 
On his rapt ear like funeral kneil. 


lll. 


Young Leila’s cheek turned ashy white, 
And rising up she called for aid, 
And like asainted form of light 
With solemn mien she sought the maid— 
Laved her pale brow from silver cup, 
And looped her silken tresses up— 
Bedecked her form in snowy vest— 
Her small hands folded o’er her breast 
In meekest, and serenest rest— 
The rosary said, 
And bright tears shed, 
As underneath the sod and deep, 
They laid her down in her dreamless sleep. 


IV. 


Mean time, with many a pious thought, 
The holy Friar Gamba sought— 

Before him placed the garnered gold— 
The ring thatall his errand told— 

To him the maiden’s sorrows broke, 
And much of faithless Lovers spoke, 
Then coldly frowning turned and left 
The paling Count, of Reason half bereft. 


* First two Cantos published in Democratic Review for October, 1846. 
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He raised the ring—he scanned it well, 
And read upon it “ Isabelle” — 
Then from his trembling hand it fell— 
And Peace his bosom bade farewell— 
Hope never oped her eyes again— 
Joy—consolation came in vain. 

VI. 
There Valiant Knight and Beauty throng— 
Gay is the dance—and gay the song, 
That flows those sumptuous halls along ; 
Wine sparkles in the golden bowl— 
Joy—mirth from every portal roll— 
Each tries the most the féte to grace— 
Who most can Gamba’s grief efface, 
That stil] defies Love’s subtlest plea, 
And every sound of revelry. 


Vil. 


Few are the words that Gamba speaks, 
Few are the pleasures that he seeks, 
Fewer the moments that he lends 

To Beauty and attendant friends ; 

No longer with convivial Lord, 

He revels o’er the midnight board,— 
No longer courts the festive hall,— 

3ut mutely—coldly shrinks from all; 
In darkest night he strides the dell, 
Where sleeps the dust of Isabelle— 
Paces around—and round her tomb— 
Strews it with flowers of freshest bloom— 
While every pulse rebounds with pain, 
And Madness fires soul, heart and brain. 
’T was sad to see the blush of Youth 
Give place to hues of sallow ruth; 

’T was sad to see his sunken eye— 

’T was sad to hear the hollow sigh 
Escaping from his heart perforce— 
But such is ever thy sure work, Remorse ! 
And Oh! ’twas sadder still to view 
Young Leila’s cheek assume the hue 
Of flowers beneath the Autumn dew! 


Vill. 


It is the mellow twilight hour— 

And Gamba sits in his cool bower, 
His pale cheek resting on his hand— 
His thoughts afar in Spirit-Land, 
Lingering in eternal spell 

Around the soul of Isabelle ; 

Nor heeds the gentle step of her 
Who comes his lonely breast to cheer, 
The limpid drops that trickle down 
Her olive cheek and snowy gown, 
’Till smiling through those sainted tears, 
She kneeling at his feet appears. 


1X. 


If ever angels from their spheres 

On mortals gaze with pitying tears, 

They now look down and weep to see 
Their thwarted love and misery— 

Loud waft accordant prayers through Heaven 
That Peace may to each breast be given. 
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x. 
“ Oh, Gamba! why this inward strife ?” 
Weeping, she said, “ my light, my life! 
Why sternly—coldly shrink from me, 
As trom a hateful enemy ?— 
What have I done to grieve thy heart? 
To cause thy thoughts from me torove? 
Can I no more inspire thy love ? 
Flown from me all is Beauty’s Art? 
Am I less gentle—loving now, 
Than when Heaven sealed our uuptial yow? 
Less truthful—trustful unto thee ? 
Less happy in thy company ? 
I’ve followed thee along the glade, 
Where sleeps the Gipsy minstrel mai 
Have watched thee by the brink and stream, 
And heard thee murmur in thy dream 
‘O Isabelle—O Isabelle ’'— 
And down before the Virgin fell— 
And prayed for power my fears to quel 
Oh! dost thou still refuse to wake 
The inward woes thy mien declares ? 
Wilt thou leave this fond heart to break 
Beneath this weight of wasting cares ? 
I could bear wrong—disgrace and pain— 
Life’s direst racks of heart and brain— 
All other desperate freaks of Fate— 
But never, Gamba, brook thy hate ! 
I’ve knelt at the confession chair, 
Nor solace gained from Priest nor Prayer— 
Here kneeling crave to know thy grief— 
Oh break, or give this heart relief! 
If this is frenzy—be it so, 
[ cannot conquer all this wo— j 
This holy Love, that from the first 
Burned with a never-quenching thirst ; 
Nor will I murmur at my fate— 
I may, perchance, deserve thy hate ; 
Yes! if ’tis guilt to win the heart 
Of one so dear by any art— 
And still to love so pure and well— 
Then guilt is mine more black than hell 
And this is but just punishment 
By righteous Heaven upon me sent!” 


] 


sae 


XI. 


“ Leila, my dear—devoted friend, 
Being in whom all Virtues blend, 
Pardon the pangs thy breast I’ve given— 
For me, Oh! waft thy prayers to Heaven! 
I need them much—the peace—the rest 
That never more may seek this breast— 
This gnawing grief—this deep distress 

Is not from any actof thine— 
Neither because I prize thee less 

Than when Heaven linked thy fate to 

mine— 

jnt Oh! forgive the guilt I'd smother— 
This heart was plighted to another 
For whom I deemed affection flown, 
Before I made thee all mine own— 
But [ have learned by suffering long 
And anguish all for words too strong, 
And my sad spirit’s ceaseless moan 
That we can love, but once—and one— 
All other is reflected light— 
Such as illumes the Queen of Night. 
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The minstrel maid whose melody 

Three weary years entranced this dell, 
Was my affianced Isabelle— 

A daughter of the Tuscan sky— 
The fairest maid beneath the sun, 
Whose hand I early sought and won— 
Upen it placed this glittering token 
Of vows that I have basely broken ;— 
She hither came, poor girl to sigh 
Her heart away—neuar me to die 
Unknown to all save the old Friar, 
Who bore this ring to me by her desire— 
Tidings that brain—heart—soul did fire ! 


She might have been to Kings allied— 

But this forebore to be my bride— 

She might have been beloved and cher- 
ished— 

But for my sake, she pined and perished— 

A minstrel poor—on India’s shore 

Siugiug for bread from door to door. 


Whilom along the Arno’s side, 
We wandered oft at eventide, 
She gazing on the glowing skies, 
And | into her laughing eyes ; 
Aud there when angels wi atched above, 
I told to her my burning love. 
I have no power—no words to tell 
How much I loved young Isabelle. 
She was the angel of my youth— 
The paragon of Love and Truth— 
The child of art and miustrelsy-- 
All light—all loveliness to me. 
And Ob! that she should dare the surf— 
Repose upon the chilling turf— 

Three weary years 

In pain and tears 
For me, who could betray her trust— 
O God! O God! thy wrath is just! 


I know not why 
Tears filled mine eye, 
Whene’er for me ske woke her lyre— 
ts every tone was fraught with tire, 
That made life’s sluggish current start, 

And boil along my every vein, 

Up to the caverns of the brain, 
Then left it freezing round my heart. 
Ever upon its mournful swell 
Came thoughts to me of Isabelle— 
Beauty—and Love—and Italy— 

And of my hideous pe rfidy. 

Mine eyes have hung upon her form, 

As held by some unearthly charm ; 

I’ve stood beneath the burning sky 

And drank her matchless minstrelsy— 
Have lain at noon of night and wept, 
While through my lattice lone it swe pt— 
Lone as some fallen Spirit’s chime— 
Sad as the funeral dirge of Time. 


Five summers since I sought this land 

Despite my Isabelle’s command-—- 

Here yielded to thy wealth and beauty 

My plighted heart and saered duty— 

And well hath Heaven avenged my sin ; 
My babes like Autumn flowers have faded, 

And passed from earth—my heart hath been 
By Hell’s consuming fires invaded— 
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Peace—P leasure driven from my breast— 
And from my hauuted pillow Rest. 

The flowers she loved and tended much, 
Shrink coldly shivering from my ae 
The stars look down upbraidin ngly ; 

Even reptiles curse my perfidy — 

And ill that now, dear Leila, I can crave 
Of thee, is prayer, and pardon, and a grave— 
Let no one write my history— 

Indite no epitaph for me— 

My country, name, or wo to tell— 

I only crave to rest by Isabelle.” 


XIT. 


Pale as a marble statue there 
Still Leila knelt with vacant stare; 
*T was as some unexpected dart, 
Had instantly transfixed her heart— 
The grave had opened at her feet— 
From its cold clasp left no retreat. 
She passed her hand before her eyes, 
Her soul’s emotions to disguise, 
And to conceal the tears that slid 
In silence from each burning lid— 
Then faintly said—* in thy despair 
Thou hast my pardon—and my prayer ; 
Arouse thee from this le thargy— 
What is the World—Life—Li I cht to me— 
Youth, Beauty, Wealth—unsh: ured by thee ! 
I had a dream in my sweet youth 
Of nuptial bliss untouched by ruth, 
Such as our own seemed—but ’tis passed— 
It was too pure—too heavenly bright 10 
lust !” 


XIII. 


Little can prayer avail on high, 

For those who will and crave to die. 
Still day and night he strode the dale— 
Still day and night became more pale— 
More solemn in his mien and mood— 
More wed to grief and solitude; 

And ere the leaves of Autumn fell, 
They laid him down by Isabelle. 


XIV. 


Leila had youth and beauty left, 
But sudden grief her heart had cleft; 
Forth from that melancholy hour, 
She Gamba sought in twilight bower, 
And he ard his trembling lips recite 
The tale that turned her heart to night, 
She never woke to him her pain, 
Or craved to know his grief again; 
She never told to friend or foe 
Whence came, or hey this wasting wo— 
None knew the de ash chill at her heart, 
Save him who planted there the dart— 
They only heard her constant sighs, 
And miss‘d the lustre from her eyes, 
And saw her cheek fade hue by ‘hue 
As flowers beneath the Autumn dew ; 
Her words to Gamba still were kind, 
And soothing to his ruined mind— 
Even in his lat test dying hour, 
They held o’er him a magic power— 
But from that mournful eve they laid 
Him down beside the Gipsey maid, 
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They never saw young Leila more. 
She could not brook their holy rest 
While secret sorrow rent her breast— 
She could not brook the cold world’s 

sneer— 
Pride’s heartless taunt—and envy’s jeer. 
Time—tide no tidings of her bore, 
Though her they sought afar and near, 
O’er sea, and land, and mountain drear, 
But all who passed those graves at night 
Saw, by the pale stars’ glimmering light, 
A Lady with long raven hair, 


And sea-drenched garments weeping there. 


xv." 
There mouldering still their Castle stands, 
Like some proud. wreck of feudal lands, 
To greet the eye of all who stray, 
Along the Nieva’s blooming way, 
Where every vassal in the vale 
Can tell its melancholy tale. 
The winds are sighing through the halls, 
The lizard glistens on the walls— 
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From roof and rafter spiders dangle, 
And weave their webs in every angle— 
The ivy through the lattice creeps, 

The owl from porch to gallery sweeps— 
For ages no less mournful voice 

Has bade these lonely walls rejoice. 
Who strove to tarry there at night 

Fled ere the morning with affright ; 

Soon as the tapers they withdrew, 

The bolts and bars asunder flew, 

And pallid spectres glided in, 

Their nightly revellings to begin. 

The mournful Gipsy Maiden’s song, 
Beneath the casement flowed along, 
The solemn warblings of her lute, : 
While all to catch its notes were mute. 
Then rose upon the trembling air 

The broken-hearted Leila’s prayer— 
The sounds of Gamba’s feet as he 
Paced to and fro the gallery— 

And still ‘tis shanned by Lord and vassal— 
And called by all the haunted Castle. 


THE FIFTY CROWNS. 


Tank God, [ am an heir! 
The charming trade 

Of a holder of funds 
For me was made; 

To labor surely could not be my bent: 

I’ve fifty crowns, 
I’ve fifty crowns, 

I’ve fifty crowns of rent. 


Friends,.the estate is mine: 
If splendor please, 

I can live royally, 
And at mine ease; 


Honors escheated for my use are meant ; 


I’ve fifty crowns, 
I’ve fifty crowns, 
I’ve fifty crowns of rent. 


To enjoy the rich man’s rights 
Without delay, 5 

A carriage will I have, 
Well-built and gay ; 

To fly my creditors my true intent: 

I’ve fifty crowns, 
I’ve fifty crowns, 

I’ve fifty crowns of rent. 


Adieu to the poor wines ; 
Grown round Surene ! 
The best Bordeaux, Mursaulk, 
And famed Champagne 
To my expectant lips at last are sent: 
I've fifty crowns, 
I’ve fifty crowns, 
I've fifty crowns of rent. 


Deck yourself, Lizzy, love ; 
Let wealth aspire 

To put on every day 
Some new attire; 

No more on tinsel must for you be spent ; ’ 

I’ve fifty crowns, : 
I’ve fifty crowns, 

I've fifty crowns of rent. 


Old relatives, and friends 
Trusty and free, 

Sister, so young and gay, 
My guests are ye! — 

Food, lodging. dresses, shall be g! adly lent 

I’ve fifty crowns, 
I’ve fifty crowns, 

I’ve fifty crowns of rent. 


Friends, leisure, wine, and love! 
I would bespeak 

Your aid, to crown my hopes, 
For one short week ; 

The stock shatl follow where the interest went: 

I've fifty crowns, 
I've fifty crowns, 

I've fifty crowns of rent. 
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CHALCAHUAL. 


Iv was evening—The moon swept in glorious beauty through the 

louds in her path, and looked down with an earnest gaze upon the val- 
ley of Mexico, as if she, too, loved it—she too, | say—for all elements and 
kindly influences of Nature seemed to delight in decking it with the 
rarest beauty and grandeur. Man, also, did his best to enrich it; and 
from grand old groves of trees and gardens went up toward heaven many 
a gorgeous structure, while the cities and towns which were set like 
jewels in its broad expanse, now in the evening hour seemed like glad 
things with their thousand eyes of light; and upon its waters light ca- 
noes glanced along in and out of the wide paths left by the stately float- 
ing gardens and innumerable tiny islands, which one ‘might call beauti- 
ful freaks of nature, so strangely formed and exquisitely decked with 
flowers were they. Nor were there wanting things to remind one of 
the dim, shadowy past; for upon many a high hill were gigantic ruins of 
massive structures, once the pride of the Soltees, a nation who preceded 
the Aztecs, and who by famine, pestilence and war, had melted like mist 
from the land, to give place to the superior race from the north—the 
Aztecs, who, at the time that I speak of, held sway far and wide, and 
whose good taste taught them that those old ruins were ernaments to 
their land. 

Upon an eminence which overlooked the city of Mexico, and over 
which went a cross-road leading from the great ¢ southern cause way to the 
Cc capitol, might have been seen, at the hour [ speak of, two litters or pal- 
anquins resting upon the shoul lers of slaves, while the number of 
slaves who surrounded them told of the wealth and consequence of their 
owners. The bodies of the slaves were almost naked, excepting a tunic 
of white cloth, and bracelets of silver about their arms and ankles, 
which contrasted well with their dark skins. Thus far their costume was 
alike, but the different livery worn by them attested to the different 
households they belonged to, as well as the fact that the many banners 
they bore displ: ayed two separate designs. 

It would have been a strange sight to us of the democratic nation, had 
we seen the attitude of the slaves as they listened to the commands of 
their masters, who stood a little apart fromthem. With arms folded upon 
their breast, and eyes and head bent toward the ground, they heard their 
orders, and with faces turned toward them retreated some distance, and 
then turning, went quickly out of sight. Alpasson’s attendants disap- 
peared first, and were fellowed by those of Chalcahual, with whom we 
are the most interested. The bright livery of his slaves—the bands of 
red cotton, embroidered with yellow eagles and white herons, about the 
neck, the arms, and the tunic, as well as his banners with their golden 
decorations, wail their embroidered device of an eagle bearing an ocelot 
in his talons, while below this device was one of a white heron, told one 
acquainted with the Aztecs in their day of pride and power, that he to 
whom that banner belonged was allied by marriage to the house of 
Montezuma, as the eagle bearing the ocelot in his talons were the arms 
of the emperor himself, and used only upon his banner, or, as in this 
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instance, coupled with the device of the house of those whom his chil- 
dren had married. 

Seeing the proud banner makes us look at its master, and ask if there 
is aught of the eagle about him? Yes, Chalcahual might well have the 
eagle for his crest; one could read nobility of heart and soul in his eye ; 
and all the fault we could find in his face was that there might be per- 
haps a shade too much of sternness about the mouth, that index of char- 
acter, as the eye is of talent and nobility of soul. The shade was as yet 
but slight; still one could imagine that as age crept on—if his life-histo- 
ry was not one in which some continuing gentle influence was blent— 
the shade might deepen and the glory of that soul be dimmed. His 
dress was that of the every-day costume of the Aztec noble of the time, 
a tight-fitting mail of quilted white cotton, confined about the neck with 
a rich collar of jewels, while chains of welt depended from its princi- 
pal ornaments, and were gathered into the clasp of jewels which con- 
fined the wide-spreading sash, keeping in its place the embroidered 
tunic; upon his shoulders hung a mantle of the far-famed featherwork ; 
about his head was a coronal of gold, while from its left side towere .d 
the heron’s plume with one eagle “feather in their midst, the sign again 
of connection with the family of Montezuma. 

“ Well, Chalcahual,” said his companion, “‘ you have curbed your im- 
patience finely, and given up your ease and a swift footed progress 
toward one who waits your coming, that you might heed the wishes of 
your old uncle, and have a long talk as well as walk before we are lost 
in yonder great and glorious city. Nay, no need to be ashamed of your 
blush,” he continued, looking smilingly upon the younger man, “ no 
need to be ashamed to long to see the smile of your Lesa. Time was 
when I should not have heeded the dearest uncle in my haste to show 
my Minna that she was my heart’s love—but she died—she died—and’ 
—he added sadly, ‘‘ you have been all I have had to love since then, ex- 
cepting thy memory, “Minna! Well—well’’—he continued, after a pause, 
“ T shall go to her soon; for these fatigues of war will wear out the 
old servant of the empire, and the future is full of dread evils which 


> 
bring war in their train.” Leaning upon his spear, the old mz an looked 


with “gloom i in his eye toward the city, while in Chalcahual’s face there 
burne ad a bright red spot of excitement; but he disturbed not his uncle’s 
meditations, who at last broke the silence e with— How beautiful thou 
art, Mexico! sitting as thou dost like a queen upon the waters, rejoicing 
in thy flowers and gardens, thy temples and palaces, thy young men and 
maidens ! My he art burns with love for thee. How ofte an hi ive I wel- 


comed the sight of thy glory, of thy forts and temples afar off, as, return- 


ing from some distant campaign, I have looked at thee from the stern 


rocks which surround the valley of which thou art the jewel of great 


price. An eagle told our forefathers where thy site should be, and 


proud and glorious hast thon been; but now thy day of majesty is 
changing into evening; the splendor of our race must fade as the morn- 
the new and strange race so long predicted have come, and 
have opened to receive them—already the white man 
yie Ided to thy inevi- 


ing ats 
already thy gates 
is in thy heart to eat it aw: ay. Thou hast, alas! but 
table fate, and gone is the day of the Aztecs! Well is it for the old 
man that his hair is silver and his strength but weakness: I may be al- 
lowed to die, and not see the Aztecs the slaves of these strange and 
powerful beings. rs 

“ Alpasson ! Alpasson! Pe interrupted Chalcahual, whose customary def- 
erence yielded to the intensity of his feelings‘—‘ Is it Alpasson, the great 
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warrior, whom I hear speak thus? Does he, like a woman, give up 
hope when fear comes in his path? These white men, strangely pow- 
erful though they be, must and shall be conquered. Oh, would that I 
had not been in these hateful wars during these Spaniards’ progress 
toward Mexico; my words might have had weight with Montezuma. 
Never, never should the hateful white foot have passed the drawbridge ; 
and Montezuma, the weak one, forsooth imagines them to be descend- 
ants from.gods: their rapine, their longing for gold, their disrespect for 
the gods of our land, show indeed their descent from good gods! Men, 
mere strong men are they, and the emperor does not seem to dream that 
mere strength of man disappears when it is opposed by the right. From 
all that I hear, it is evident that these white men are selfish, cruel, and 
tyrannical. They shall not conquer this my people, although so many 
evils are in league with them to subdue us. Superstition disarms the 
hand of the bold warrior, and Montezuma, by a long course of wiliness, 
superstition, deception and tyranny, has forfeited the power to act well 
and courageously at this hour of peril. Hear me, thou unknown God,” 
he continued, bending his knee to the ground—* From my youth Thou 
knowest I have bowed only to Thee as God. These blocks of wood 
and stone are no gods for me, and I have prayed to Thee alone, and 
heard only Thee, in the voice of the wind, in the storm, in the sunshine : 
hear thy child who would devote his life-blood to the salvation of this 
people. I goto mingle in Montezuma’s counsels; grant me wisdom, 
grant me power to avert these evils which threaten us, and unto Thee 
will I ascribe all honor. Did I believe Thee a God of matter, | would 
bring to thee oblations and sacrifices; but Thou, Great Spirit, hear the 
submissive loving tone of thy child as sweetest incense and rarest 
flower.” 

A tear stood in the eye of the old warrior as he raised Chalcahual 
from his kneeling posture—nay, he even stooped to tie the latch of his 
sandal as token of his love as he said—* Would that there were more 
like thee, even should they cherish thy strange faith, and may thy God 
give thee strength and power. Chalcahual, let us for the hour forget the 
wrongs of our land and think of home and Lesa: you goto a dear heart 
and will rejoice in the smiles of thy infant son, while I go home to lone- 
liness and state. When my bride died, I chose me war and fame for my 
heart’s joy, and they do not gladden home ;—come, we will move on our 
way.’ Earnestly did the friends commune together, and as they came 
near the city, Alpasson said that he had some counsei to give him if he 
would hear it: it was an old man’s advice and it had reference to Lesa. 
“I know,” he said, ‘that your love for her is deep and earnest as life 

itself, but you have not patience enough with her. She was educated 
by the priests of the great temple, and yet you seem to expect that she 
should at once see the beauty of your faith, which even I, an old man, 
dare not take; and then, too, though she has just emerged from strict 
surveillance, you seem to expect that she will not be made giddy by the 
freedom of her life, its gaiety, its wealth, but think that she might be 
wise, like yourself, immersed in cares and interests of state as you are, 
instead of being delighted with the last gay dance or carried away by a 
jest or a song ; ‘but patience, patience, my dear Chalcahual, she will yet 
be the glorious woman you long for, though she must pass through 
many phases of character first, and then this uncontrolluble gaiety of 
hers will be the delight of your heart in its tempered state; even now 
it is best as it is for you. Young people are ever inclined to extremes, 
and lean too much toward the happy, thoughtless side of life, or to its 
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opposite, and you might become very stern in your thoughts were it not 
for your wild, beautiful Lesa. Lesa’s heart is good, and she sees that 
which is right i in her spirit, though as yet the world is too much for her; 
the world’s gloss will never who lly wear out for her, and therein wil 
be your great salvation ; but its lig rhts will be less bright, and by that 
time you ~will be more tempere ,d, and see in your spirit that to be truly 
wise those lights must be even seen to and care .d for anew d: aily; thus whe 
time has chastened the one and tempered the other, your communion w ‘1 
be unclouded. One to overhear me would perhaps think that you were 
very unhappy together ; but the old man only knows that Lesa is faulty, 
thoughtless and very gay, though quickly repentant, at least for the hour, 
and that she loves her Chalcahual as well as fears him, and feels that he 
is half a mystery to her. As to Chalcahual, he is apt to judge too harsh- 
ly; and though he loves her earnestly, still he has not hope enough that 
she will certainly come from the clouds of youth into a glorious wo- 
manhood. Forgive me, Chalcahual, if I have cut more deeply into a 
rankling heart sore: were it not for timely caution the sore might be- 
come a very dangerous thing. ‘The palliation for my interference, dear 
Chalcahual, must be that, while you will remain in Mexico, I, after one 
word with Montezuma, leave the dear city and off again for the wars. | 

may lose my life in those wars, and my last words must be kind ones for 
the good of those dearest on earth.” 

“ So soon do you leave us, dear Alpasson: must itbe so?” * * # 


* * * * * They passed over the stone causeway and-into the 
principal street of Mexico, and as they came near to Chalcahual’s palace, 
they saw by the torches ieenhen iting the gardens which surrounded the 
palace, that L esa, unwitting of the approach of her lord, played the host- 
ess that night: sod Chaleahual propose “d Jooking in upon the hall of 
mirth unseen by the guests or by Lesa. With a beating heart Chalca- 
hual drew aside a he: vy embroidered curt: iin, and a brilliant sight pre- 
sented itself to the way-worn travellers : dazzling at first because of the 
change from the dark chambers of the palace they had gone through to 
reach the overlooking window. 

Below them was a vast hall, whose high ceiling and walls were cover- 
ed with a tapestry of white cotton ; spread over this tapestry we re large 
wreaths of the beautiful flowers of the south hanging in many a fanciful 
festoon, while enormous bouquets of flowers were placed at the meeting 
of the festoons; from out of these branched out numberless silver orna- 
mented torch bearers with torches of resinous wood in them, and from 
the ceiling hung many massive silver chains with like torch holders and 
torches. On the right hand of the hall, which was light as day, great 
door-ways, hung with crimson curtains, opened into the area or court, 
around which the palace was built; and on the left were similar cur- 
tained doorways leading into the aviary, where, amid luxurious trees and 
vines growing in huge vases, were cages of reeds in which were con- 
fined the infinite varieties of the southern bird, while some of the most 
tame were allowed to fly about in freedom and build their nests among 
the trees and flowers: some of them were so tame as even to venture 
into the great hall; but among the free birds the most numerous by far 
was the delicate humming-bird, the pet and favorite of the Aztecs. All 
this lavish wealth was familiar to Chalcahual, and his gaze was bent 
upon the assembled guests who thronged the hall and aviary, while i 
the court might be seen those who wished to dance, accompanying their 
dance as was the custom with a pleasing kind of chant. 
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Such a gathering of the Aztec nobility at the time I speak of was a 
gorgeous one in the extreme; for the colors with which their dresses 
were embroidered were of the richest hues, and each one seemed to vie 
with the other in display of jewels and gold, while flowers, the delight 
of the refined Aztecs, were used by every one in their toilet. Slaves 
bore about large silver salvers, upon w hich rested gold and silver dishes, 
amid a profusion of flowers, fille d with the delicate confections of the 
Aztecs, or proffered spiced c hocolate, or the fiery pulque. 

Chalcahual’s earnest inquiring looks soon found out Lesa, and he 
followed her with his eye everywhere she went. She came and stood 
by his covert. His heart beat high with pride as he felt that she was in- 
deed the most beautiful of the beautiful, and with almost a woman’s love 
of dress he told over to himself every decoration as she came near to 
him, while as yet he could not hear what she said to those about her. 
Thet re were the delicate sandals with their fastenings of linked jewels— 
there was the many-skirted dress, each one of a different shade of rose 
color, and each being shorter than the one it laid upon, until they lost 
themselves in the favorite white over-dress. Each skirt was bedecked 
with golden fringe, and the white dress was embroidered about the hem 
with a heavy band of silver leaves, fastening down exquisite pink and 
white humming bird feathers; this dress was confined about the waist 
by a silver chain of broad links with a large clasp of precious stones ; 
and from the clasp hung several pendants of silver eagles, bearing the 
ocelot in their talons snare of the same metal. Her hair was put plainly 
about her face, and gathered into one mass upon the back of the head 
under a silver netting ; her many bracelets and necklaces were large and 
massive, and made of the she lls of a species of craw fish set in gold, an 
ornament much prized by the Aztecs, and very showy and elegant in 
European eyes, while the never failing bouquet ‘of flowers peeped from 
one side of the silver netting upon the hair. Her every movement was 
grace, and her eye was glorious. Making her way gracefully through 
the crowd, saying a word here and there, she came very near to Chalca- 
hual’s hiding- place, without dreaming of his presence, and with a light, 
merry laugh, she placed her hand upon the shoulder of a young girl a 
claime d her as her captive. The girl started, and then ‘commenced : 

laughing warfare of words, and Lesa’s joyous Jaugh rang out more oe 
once, while all that Chalcaliual could conjecture from the few words he 
could hear, was, that Lesa had dared to do something which her girl 
friend had told her she did not dare to do; and conscious of Lesa’s 
having the victory, had shrunk from the triumph, and until now had elu- 
ded her search. Then an old noble of Mexico claimed her attention, 
and seemed to be questioning her and expostulating with her about 
something that interested her, for her merriment was gone and her bear- 
ing haughty. As she still came nearer his hiding- place, Chalcahual 
could see the angry spot upon her cheek and that her: eye flashed. ‘“‘ No 
more of this, Sir Cacique,” he at last heard her say, “‘ You have already 
trespassed upon my forbearance as hostess.’ ‘I will not trespass 
longer,” returned the old noble. “I but put on my gala dress and came 
here to warn you, and my warning bei ‘ing of no avail, I leave you;” and 
he soon saw the plumes of the o!d man’s coronal w aving its way through 
the throng to the court. His first impulse was to foliew him and hear 
about what he interfered ; the next, to don his gala dress, go among the 
company, tired as he was, and ask Lesa herself why this questioning. 
He moved to do so, when, hearing his own name mentioned, he paused 
again and looked below. A young noble, who had been entertaining 
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Lesa with some narration of his late residence away from Mexico, 
asked how long it was before she expected Chalcahual home, and when 
she last had seen him. Lesa told him that she had accompanied him 
upon his embassage to the northern kings, and had last seen him at their 
country seat about a moon since; that from thence he had gone to quell 
a dangerous rebellion in the west, and being victorious, was now re- 
turning, and might be home ina few days. Her companion then asked 

what Chalcahual thought of the white strangers, adding, that his own 
protracted mission in ‘the east must account for the strangeness of his 
ignorance of the opinions of so important a personage as Chalcahual ; 
and that since his return he had had but time to give orders to his slaves 
as to his dress for the evening, before he spoke to Lesa. She answered 
briefly, “That unlike Montezuma, her lord had no fear they might be 
gods ; indeed, that for herself she considered them merely a superior 
race of beings, and not to be treated as enemies, as Chalcahual desired 
them to be, before they had fully proven themselves to be such.” 

“Then you cannot wish him here to-night,” said the young noble, with 
an air of suppressed astonishment. A flush came over Lesa’s face as 
she answered—‘* The cacique Chalcahual can never be unwelcome to 
Montezuma’s daughter.” 

What could al! this mean, questioned Chaleahual in his thoughts. 
Why these expostulations—these strange remarks, and Lesa’s extraordi- 
nary pride—what had her being the proud Montezuma’s prouder daugh- 
ter to do with the cacique Chalcahual. ‘I'hese questions were scarcely 
asked before they were answered, for the crowd below swayed to and 
fro: it parted, and through the opening came the white man, and bent 
before Lesa as the hostess for the evening. 

Chalcahual uttered a sharp cry of distress, and seizing Alpasson’s 
spear, he bounded upon the balustrade of the window, and would have 
leaped into the hall, but Alpasson’s arm prevented him, who warned 
him at the same time that the white men were guests of his house, and 
that was no time for revenge. Chalcahual perceived that Alpasson 
was wise, and covering his face with his hands to keep out the sight 
that so enraged and distressed him, the hot tears fell fast from beneath 
the hand that would have crushed them. But his cry was unheard, his 
tears not dreamed of; for at the moment Cortes bent before Lesa, his 
band, which came but a few steps behind his suite, sent a burst of music 
into the hall with strains and tones so new, that Lesa for the moment 
almost believed them to be of heavenly origin. Chalcahual scarce heard 

aught or saw aught but his own agony—the hateful white man received 
with courtesy by Lesa, and not only with courtesy, but kindness and 
honor, in direct disobedience to his known though not e x pressed wishes ; 
and she even seemed to rest her pride upon being Montezuma’s daugh- 
ter, and not, as he had dreamed, upon her being Chalcahual’s wife ! 
Humble d, hurt, stung to the quick, he at last gained sufficient command 
of himself to again look upon the scene below. He saw that the hand- 
some white man looked with interest upon Lesa; heard his frequent 
laugh at her sallies of wit rendered into his own language by Marina, his 
faithful Indian interpretess; he saw Lesa even speak of his dress and 
examine his jewels ; he saw that Malinche, as the Aztecs called Cortes, re- 
turn the compliment, and even take out his poniard and sever a light 
curl which had strayed from its silver netting. This was the last drop 
of bitterness in the cup: this he could not bear, and Alpasson and him- 
self left their hiding-place and wandered into the open air. The night 
cooled the fever in his veins, and with wisdom they deliberated upon 
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and determined their plans. As morning dawned,a litter left Alpasson’s 
palace, conveying Chalcahual to the neighboring caciques to bring about 
the imprisonment and death of the haughty white men, or certainly to 
compel them to leave the land; while at a little later hour Alpasson 
sought Montezuma to ask his aid. It was determined that it Montezu- 
ma feared to help them, their plans should be still carried out; feeling 
that should they succeed, there would be a ready pardon for disobedi- 
ence of orders, which the emperor only dared not to do else but com- 
mand—if death, defeat or disgrace was their portion, it would be caused, 
they thought, by their striving to save their land from base usurpers. It 
was the deterauaation of thes se leaders that their plans should be tested 
immediately ; and while Chalcahual went out to counsel with the nobles 
absent from the city—those who were near to the city at their country 
seats, A]passon should stay in Mexico to deal with the nobles there, as 
well as to confer with Montezuma. 
* - + * * x * * 

The day passed on, and some of the evening hours had gone by, and 
Lesa’s whole head ached and whole heart was sick. It was long since 
she had slept. The night before she plaved hostess she had been wake- 
ful, because of her doubts if she dared ask the Spaniard to visit her ; but 
the taunts of some thoughtless acquaintances conquered. The night of 
the brilliant gathering was spent amid groups of gay people, with the 
handsome white commander as her devoted cavalier, and she went from 
the deserted hall of mirth to hear that her child bad been restless and 
somewhat ill for the last few hours. With ail a mother’s love, she took 
the child in her arms; and as greater distress came to it hourly, she sat 
all the day with it upon her lap, trying in vain to sootke its restless pain 
and still its moan, which pierced her heart. But comfort seemed not 
its fate, and as the evening passed, no hope of rest dawned for Lesa; 
and weary and worn she dismissed her attendants to their rest until she 
should need them, for well she knew that no one could care for a suffer- 
ing child as well as its mother. 

Without a trace of last night’s magnificence and pride about her, she 
was but the beautiful young mother. The light was dim in the room, 
and Lesa heard naught but the cry of her son, when, looking up, she 
saw Chalcahual before her: she screamed with delight, and would have 
bounded to meet him, but some restless movement ‘of the sick boy 
checked the first impulse, and then she noticed that Chalcahual’s face 
bore no gladness in its expression. He looked at her with reproach in 
his ~ye; and tired and so wearied, Lesa’s heart felt now very desolate, 
and \iding her face in her hands she wept bitterly. Chalcahual said no 
word, but came near to her. Sorrow and fear for her wrong doing had 
mingled itself in her cup of suffering all the day; for it is strange how 
the mere fact of the wrong being done causes the hand to droop, and the 
courage to fade—and now came for Lesa the retribution. At last she 
looked up deprecatingly, and said in low tones—* Our child, Chalcahual, 
is very ill—very ill.” The boy, who had just perceived his father, 
looked at him with his dim e ye and smiled. Chalcahual took his son, 
and pressing him to his heart, said in sad accents—‘ My son, my son, 
you are all that I have to love, now that your mother has forsaken me 
for the white man’s smile.” Lesa folded her hands upon her breast at 
these words in token of penitence and deep humility; she told all the 
palliating circumstances connected with her fault, and begged most hum- 
bly to be forgiven, in a spirit of deep self-abasement, which she had 
never felt before or expressed, and promised that it should be her last 
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offence. At this promise, Chalcahual’s soul was possessed by a stern- 
ness and an unforgiving spirit which was never his again, and which af- 
terwards he would have given up his wealth, his life even, to have blot- 
ted from his memory or from truth. In bitter tones he told her that he 
was weary of tears and promises, always made to be bruken, and when 
those promises were performed he might forgive. Lesa hid her face 
in her hands as she heard these cruel words in woe unutterable, and a 
sharp scream testified to the agony of her soul; but the storm See. 
the expressions of intensity of emotion cease . She felt deeply ag- 
grieved ; she had humbled herself so deeply before Chalcahual, and to 
be spurned! and because of his bitterness, his unforgiving spirit, she 
felt that he was scarcely loveable; and now th: it the words were uttered, 
Chalcahual perceived their full bitterness and we sight ; he hoped for re- 
newed supplications from Lesa that he might forgive, but he heard none. 
When she spoke she said; ‘‘Give me my child, his father’s hand is 
rude.” Chalcahual resigned the child, and Lesa, intent upon her care 
for her son, would not meet his eye. ‘l'oo proud to ask forgiveness, 
Chalcahual strode to and fro in the room for a long time, and then, go- 
ing to Lesa, whose eyes were still bent upon the sick child, while she 
sang a low, wild. sac chant to wile it to sleep, at length said, abruptly— 
‘** Lesa, the white man jis wicked and a tyrant: he and his men must be 
destroyed, else our fair iand will be spoiled by them—else we shall be 
slaves. ‘To-morrow night they will be our prisoners if there is strength 
in the right. Even now I go to your father, Montezuma, to urge him to 
join us. He fears the power of this new race, and though he may not 
aid us, he will be glad if we succeed. Have you any message for the 
emperor?” “None,” answered Lesa; and the chant which had ceased 
when Chalcahual began speaking was recommenced, though its tones 
seemed to gain in sadness. Chalcahual hesitated about what he should 
do to heal the deep wound he had inflicted; but too proud to ask for- 
giveness, he left her to seek the emperor. 

Painful indeed were the thoughts of both; and poor Lesa’s head 
drooped in her terror and desolation of spirit. By her act of hospitality 
to Cortes she had maddened Chalcahual. By imprisonment was meant 
death, possibly a horrible death to the white men; and could she ever 
smile again, knowing, as she would, that had it not been for her wilful 
disobedience their lives might have bee yn spared. She would save them 
if it were possible, but how should she do it? Presently the head 
which had drooped was raised in determination, and re signing her child 
to an attendant, she quickly made her way to the enemy’s quarters, asked 
an interview with Marina, disclosed the determination of the Aztec no- 
bles, and implored her to persuade the Spaniards to leave the country 
as they valued their lives; that among the Aztecs there was no abiding 
safety ‘for them; and alone and unattended she left their quarters for her 
own home, with the pleasant assurance that the Indian woman had testi- 
fied fear enough to make her believe it would be somewhat shared 
least by the white men. 

Night passed away and brought with it no Chalcahual. Toward 
morning the child fell asleep, and Lesa, wearied with excitement and 
fatigue, leaned her head upon the pillows of her couch and slept also. 
The moan of her child wakened her, and she found it had been day for 
some time, and that her slaves were clustered around her, waiting the 
wakening of mother and child. Chalcahual came in, asked about the 
child, and told her hurriedly that his evening’s interview with Montezu- 
ma had been of no avail; that his dread of the white man prevented his 
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ading them ; but that going from Montezuma to the caciques then in the 
city, he had been more successful, and that instantly he must leave the 
city to meet other nobles again; that it was deeme .d advisable that their 
plan should not be carried into execution quite as quickly as they had 
first thought, and that it might be days before he returned, as the nobles 
without the city shared Montezuma’s fears too much as yet. This he 
said to her in low tones, unheard by the slaves, and his eye sought hers 
with earnestness. Lesa’ s gaze was clear and calm, for she felt that 
Chalcahual’s harshness had raised her from her supplicating — e to 
that of one whose forgiveness should be asked ; and then she felt glad 
that the people who were hated with this fierce hate would not be ‘lost 
because of her imprudence ; that she who was so near being the one to 
bring about their downfall had saved them—for she doubted not they 
would take her advice in this their peril. Her hope was strong in 
the belief that they would leave the city now, and that by bribes of gold 
they seemed so to covet, to be induced to leave the land in peace. Chal- 
cahual told her he repented him of his harshness of last night and 
hoped that she would forget and forgive it. Lesa’s smile was bright as 
he told her this, and with a kiss Chalcahual hastened from the roomto bring 
about the destruction of the very people whom Lesa rejoiced that she 
had saved; for she trusted that Chaleahual would recognise the wisdom 
of her warning, when he saw their beloved land rid of the hateful stran- 
ger without having to mourn over one drop of blood being spilt in war 
with them. Then she felt that he would glory in Lesa’s pacific and 
timely interference. Before Chalcahual had been gone long a messen- 
ger was announced from Montezuma, and presently the slave, in his 
gorgeous livery, was admitted into Sceal s presence. Montezuma, in the 
early part of his reign, was simple in his tastes, wise, kind, and good; 
but in the latter part of it, how different! It is well known that the 
government of the Aztecs was an elective monarchy, four electors chosen 
from the most powerful, and nobles chose the one they deemed most 
competent for the office of king from the royal family. In the case of 
this Montezuma, they had passed over his elder brother and selected 
him. When the news of his election was carried to him he was found 
fulfilling his duty as a priest, sweeping down the steps of the temple. 
With eyes bent upon the ground in humility, he declared himself un- 
worthy of the rank; and this was the man who, in his later days, paved 
the way to the conquering of his nation by the white man, by alienating 
his people from himself, by his cruelty, by his hard exactions, his tyran- 
ny, duplicity, and ostentatious pride ; and not only alienating his vas- 
sals, but alas! also alienating himself from his nobler self, so that when 
the hoor of his utmost need came upon him, he had lost the power to be 
bold, courageous and true. So true it is, that when we shackle the soul 
with bonds of sin the soul itself withers. 

The slave bore a small golden salver, upon which was placed an ex- 
quisite bouquet of flowers, the stems of which were concealed by a band 
of gold thickly studded with emeralds, while several chains of gold 
passed over the bouquet, forming a network about it. With this magnifi- 
cent gift the slave knelt before Lesa, with the word that Montezuma de- 
sired the presence of his singing bird, Lesa, so soon as the child was 
well enough for her to leave him. Lesa’s heart bounded with joy at 
this message, for she saw that the emperor’s heart was moved toward 
her, and she might the more easily influence him regarding the bribing 
the ‘Spaniards to leave the land. With delight she saw that her child 
soon became better, and that he sunk into a sweet sleep; and immedi- 
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ately donning her gala dress she hastened to the presence, throwing over 
her gala dress however a dark mantle of netting, which covered, though 
it did not conceal, the rich court costume. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SIMULTANEOUS PRAYER. 


"T'was in the time of early flowers. The earth 
Looked glad with hues of young and growing things, 
For all of life was bursting into light, 
And warmth and beauty. Forests, old and shorn 
Of leaves, betrayed their coming verdure, while 
The pine’s rich foliage contrasted well 
The maple’s symmetry of form ; and when 
The sun, that wakener of so much loveliness, 
Shone fall upon their blended light and shade, 
It seemed a dream of heaven realized. 
The sun had rolled within his western gate, 
But still the sky, enrobed with gold, and rose, 
And purple, smiled most lovingly, and seemed 
More glorious far than earth. 
Day fled, with all 
Its rosy lights. Night came, and with it one 
Resplendent star—the star of love—that near 
The sun’s bright pathway stood, sublimely fair ; 
And one might deem Apollo in his flight 
Had lost a diamond from his jewell’d car, 
And that the sky had claimed it for its own, 
And placed it there, the emblem of all good. 
One only star: all other stars were sleeping, ‘till 
The deeper hush of night should waken them. 
Oh! such a night would call up golden dreams 
Of joys long buried in the misty past, 
And waken thoughts of chosen ones the heart 
Can ne’er forget, in all the dreary sound 
Of blighting care. 
And what said such a night 
To one who watched its coming tremblingly— 
A maiden fair, and tried to still her heart 
‘To rapturous joy? It spoke of hope, and love, 
And trust, and tenderness of blended souls ; 
And wakened aspirations for a tried 
And faithful one afar. And that lone star, 
That looked so like a Queen in its blue home 
Above, had been a signal given for their 
United souls to rise on wings of prayer 
Into the azure Heaven. Thus they met, 
Those severed ones, in mutual pleadings for 
Each other. High and simultaneous theughts 
Went up, not in the cold array of words, 
But warm, from pure and trusting hearts to meet 
In Heaven. 
The maiden Jooked, and myriad lights 
W ere added to the sky, and smiled upon her ! 
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PHAEDON; 


OR, THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MOSES MENDELSSOHN, 





{We find the following notice of Mrenprtssoun in Carlyle’s article on the State of 
German Literature :—“ The history of Mendels: shin is interesting in itself, and fall of en- 
couragemen( to all lovers of self-improvement. At thirteen he was a wandering Jewish 
beggar, without health, without home, almost without a language, for the jargon of 
broken Hebrew and provincial German which he spoke could scarcely be called one. 
At middle age, he could write this Phaedon; was a man of wealth and breeding, and 
ranked among the teachers of his age. Like Pope, he abode by his original creed, though 
often solicited to change it: indeed, the grand problem of his life was to better the in- 
ward and outward condition of his own ill-fated people, for whom he actually accom- 
plished much benefit. He was a mild, shrewd, and worthy man; and might well love 
Phaedon and Socrates, for his own character was Socratic. He was a friend of Lessing’s, 


indeed, a pupil. * * * In its chaste precision and simplicity of style, his Phaedon 
may almost remind us of Xenophon: Socrates, to our mind, has spoken in no modern 
language so like Socr ate s, as here, by the lips of this wise and cultivated Jew.” He 


was born Sept. 12, 1749, and died in 1786. ] 


ECHECRATES, PHAEDON, APOLLODORUS, SOCRATES, CEBES, CRITO, SIMMINS. 
DISCOURSE FIRST. 


Eche-rates—Wert thou thyself present, my Phaedon, with Socrates, 
when he took the poison, or did some one relate it to thee ? 

Phaedon.—\I was there myself, Echecrates. 

Echecrates.— What were then the last words of the man? How did 
he depart? I am so anxious to hear all these things related. None of 
our Phiiasican citizens often visit Athens now, nor has any one for a 
Jong time come from thence to us who could inform us of such things. 
So much only have we heard: Socrates drank the poison and is dead— 
not the least circumstance further. 

Phaedun.—W hat, not of his condemnation ? 

Echecrates.—O, yes ; some one related that to us. Still we wondered 
that he should be allowed to live so long, after he had received his sen- 
tence. How happened this, Phaedon ? 

Phaedon.—E ntirely by accident, Echecrates. It chanced that the 
vessel, which the Athenians are accustomed to send annually to Delos, 
was crowned the day before his condemnation. 

Eichecrates —Aud what kind of a ship is that ? 

Phaedon.—The same, as the Athenians declare, in which Theseus, 
having sailed to Crete with the seven pairs of children, preserved them 
with himself alive. The city had, as is aflirmed, made a vow to Apollo, 
that if the children should be spared, they woulill send yearly in this 
ship rich presents to Delos; since that time, they have ever kept their 
promise to the god. 

When the sacred ship is ready to depart, the priest of Apollo hangs 
the stern with wreaths of flowers, and immediately the festival commen- 
ces. This feast continues until the vessel, arriving at Delos, again re- 
turns; during which time the city must be kept pure from all shedding 
of blood, and by law, no one can be publicly executed. When the ship 
is detained by contrary winds, the condemned enjoy a long reprieve. 
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Now it happened, as I have already said, that the crowning of the 
vessel took place the day before the condemnation of Socrates, and 
therefore a long time passed between his sentence and his death. 

Echecrates. —But the last day, Phaedon, how was that passed? What 
did he say, and what did he do, in those moments? What friends were 
with him in his last hours? or would the Archons admit no one to his 
presence, and did he die without having one friend by his side ? 

Phaedon.—By no means! there were many with him. 

Echecrates—Be so good, dear Phaedun, as to relate all circumstan- 
tially to us, if nu business prevents. 

Phaedon,—I have leisure at present, and will endeavor to satisfy your 
wishes. ‘To me nothing is more pleasing than to call to mind my Socra- 
tes ; to speak of him myself, and to hear him spoken of by a. 

Echecrates.—And those who listen to thee, Phaedon, are of a similar 
mind. So relate all as truly and minutely as is possible. 

Phaedon.—I was present, friend, but in a very singular mood; I felt 
none of that compassion and grief ‘which we are accustomed to experi- 
ence, when a friend expires in our arms, The man appeared to me 
fortunate, enviable, Echecrates! So mild and calm was his demeanor 
in the hour of death, so serene were his last words, that his conduct 
seemed to me not like that of a man who descends before his time to the 
shades of Orcus, but as of an immortal, who is assured, that whitherso- 
ever he may go, he shall be as blessed as it is possible for him to be. 
How could I then experience those painful emotions, with which the 
sight of an ordinary death is accustomed to affect the mind? Nor, on 
the other hand, could the philosophical instructions of our Teac her af- 
ford us at this time that unmingled pleasure which we were wont to re- 
ceive from them. We felt a singular mixture of joy and of grief, which 
we had never experienced before ; for our happiness was constantly in- 
terrupted by the sad reflection: soon we shall lose him forevermore ! 

All of us who were present found ourselves in this singular frame of 
mind, and the effects of these conflicting emotions were soon clearly 
visible on every countenance. One might have seen us smiling at one 
moment, and weeping at the next, and frequently, with a smile upon 
the lips, ‘and warm tears in our eyes. Yet Apollodorus surpassed us all 
in these respects. ‘Thou knowest him and his sensitive nature. 

Evhecrates—How could it be otherwise ? 

Phaedon.—He manifested the most singular emotions. He felt all far 
more intensely, was enraptured where we smiled, and where our eyes 
moistened, his swam in tears. We were through him far more moved 
than by the sight of our dying friend. 

Echecrates.—Who then were prpeens:! ? 

Piaedon.—Those of this place were Apollodorus, Cristoholus and his 
father Crito, Hermogenes, Rian Aschines, Antisthenes, Ketesip- 
pus, Menexenus, and some others. Plato, I bel'eve, was sick. 

LEchecrates.—Were there strangers present ! 

Phaedon.—Yes; out of Thebes were Simmias, Cebes, and Phaedon- 
tes; and out of Megara, Euclid and Terpsion. 

Echecrates—How’? Were not Aristippus and Cleombrotus there ? 

Phaedon—No; they were detained at AXgina. 

Eichecrates—Was no one else there ? 

Phaedon.—I cannot recoliect any others. 

ichecrates.—N ow, dear friend, relate what conversation followed. 

Phaedon.—I will relate all from beginning to end. 

We were accustomed, as long as Socrates was confined in prison, to 
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repair to him daily. We used for this purpose to meet in the judgment 
hall, where he received his sentence, (for this is very near to the prison) 
and there pass the time in conversation until the prison door was 
opened, \ which commonly was not very early. As soon as this was un- 
closed, we betook ourselves to Socrates, and, for the most part, spent 
the whole day with him. The last morning found us assembled earlier 
than usual, for we had heard the evening before, as we were returning 
home, that the ship had arrived from De sos, and we resolved, as it was 
the last time, to present ourselves as early as possible. 

As we were there together, the jailor, who was accustomed to open 
the door, came to us and begged that we would tarry and not go in until 
he shoal 1 call; for the Eleven, said he, are now taking off the fetters 
from Socrates, and informing him that to-day he must die. Not long 
after this, he came to call us. As we entered, we found Socrates even 
thus, released from his bonds, and lying on his béd; Xanthip pe, thou 
knowest her, sat near him in silent orief, holding her child in her lap. 
As she looked upon us, she began, atter ‘te manner of women, to la- 
ment aloud. ‘Ah, Socrates ! to-day thy friends behold thee, and thou 
them, for the last tine!’ and a stream of tears followed these words, 
Socrates, turning to Crito, said: ‘ Friend, let her be conducted home.’— 
Crito’s servants took her away; and she went mourning and wofully 
beating her breast. 

We stood in amazement. At length, Socrates raised himself in his bed, 
bent the limb that had been confined, and whilst he rubbed it with his 
hand, spoke thus: ‘O my friends, what a singular thing is that which 
men call pleasure! how wonderful! According to the first appearance, 
itis wholly opposed to pain, for nothing can be at the same time pleas- 
ant and painful ; and yet, no one can expe rience one of these feelings 
without presently perceiving the opposite, as if they were united to each 
other at both ends. Had A¢sop observed this,’ continued he, ‘ he would, 
perhaps, have composed the following fable: ‘The gods wished to 
reconcile the contending feelings, but these would not agree to this; 
they therefore tied them “together at both ends, and since that time, one 
follows close upon the hee 1s of the other.’ And thus it is with me now. 
The fetters caused me some pain, but now that they are away, an agree- 
able sensation follows.’ 

‘By Jupiter!’ exclaimed Cebes, ‘it is well, thou hast reminded me. 
Thou hast, as is said, been composing poetry here in prison; namely, 
put in verse some fables of AZsop, and composed a hymn to Apollo. 
Now many inquire, and especially the poet Evenus, what first suggested 
the thought to thee here, since thou hast never done anything of the 
kind before. If I am to answer Evenus when he again asks me, and 
he certainly will, tell me what U must say to him.’ 

‘Say to him, O Cebes, nothing but the truth, that I composed these 
poems in nowise with the design of rivalling him in the art of poetry; 
for | am aware how difficult that would vg but merely on account of a 
dream which I would consider and follow in all possible ways; there- 
fore I essay my powers in the art of denne’ in poetry, also. The fol- 
lowing is the explanation of the affair: I had in past times very often a 
dream, which occurred to me under various forms, but always gave the 
same command: Socrates, apply thyself to music and practise it. Hither- 

I had considered this admonition merely as an incitement and en- 
couragement, as they are accustomed to shout after the competitors in 
the race course. The dream, thought I, would have me do nothing new, 
for philosophy is the most excellent music, and to this I have constantly 
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devoted myself; it would only kindle my zeal and love for truth into a 
finer glow, in order that it may not cool. But now, after the sentence 
had been passed upon me, and the feast of Apollo had so deferred my 
death, the thought came to me whether I might not, perhaps, be com- 
manded to apply myself to common music; and [ had too much leisure 
to allow this thought to pass without results. I made a beginning with 
a song of praise to that god whose feast was then celebrated. But I 
soon perceived that he who would be a poet, must work with inventions, 
and not principles established by reason ; but that a song of praise ad- 
mitted no inventions. As I myself possessed no gift of invention, I 
made use of the fictions of another, and taking some of the fables of 
AEsop, the first that came to hand, | turned them into verse.—This, my 
Cebes, is the answer to Evenus. Greet him also from me, and if he is 
wise, so may he soon follow me. I shall, as it appears, and in accord- 
ance with the command of the Athenians, set out upon my journey to- 
day.’ 

‘ And dost thou send this greeting to Evenus ?’ asked Simmias. ‘I know 
him well, and if I am capable of judging, he would not be at all likely 
to return very hearty thanks for sucha wish.’ ‘ How? replied he ; ‘ is not 
Evenus a philosopher? ?’ *He seems so to me,’ said Simmias. ‘ Then be 
assured he will gladly follow me,’ returned Socrates, ‘ he and every one 
who deserves this name. He will not, indeed, lay ‘vislent hands upon 
himself, for this is forbidden, as is known to all. "Whilst s saying this, he 
placed both feet from off the bed on the ground, in order in this posi- 
tion to carry on the conversation, Cebes asked : ‘ How is this to be un- 
derstood, Socrates? It is not permitted, sayest thou, to take one’s own 
life ; and yet should every philosopher gladly follow one who is about 
tu die?’ 

‘ How, Cebes and Simmias,’ answered Socrates, ‘ ye have both heard the 
philosopher Philolaus; has he never said any thing to you upon this 
subject ? 

‘ Nothing definite, my Socrates.’ 

: Very well; I have heard various things upon this subject, and will 
eladly impart them to you. It seems to me that whoever would under- 
tuke a journey, should ‘endeavor to gain some knowledge of the country 
whither he proposes to come, in order that he may have a proper idea of 
it. This discussion is also very applicable to my present circumstances ; 
and what more weighty theme could we choose to-day until the going 
down of the sun, to place before us.’ 

‘How can any one prove,’ asked Cebes, ‘ that self-murder is wrong? 
Philolaus and other teachers have, in many ways, inculc ated this, that it 
was forbidden; but no one has adduced anything further. 

‘Well, let us see if we cannot bring forth something more from this 
subject. What thinkest thou, Cebes? I assert that suicide is absolutely, 
under all circumstances, wrong. We know that there are people for 
whom it were better that they “should be dead than alive. Now it may 
surprise thee that the sacredness of moral obligation should require of 
these unfortunate persons, that they should forbear to benefit themselves, 
but await the favor from another hand.’ 

‘A voice from Jupiter may explain that,’ said Cebes, smiling. 

‘ And yet, it is not difficult to remove this apparent absurdity by estab- 
lished principles. What they are accustomed to say on the Mysteries, 
that we mortals are placed here as sentinels, and must not leave our posts 
unless relieved, is indeed not without foundation; though it should not 
be treated so lightly. But I have some rational grounds which are not 
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difficult to comprehend. I believe I can set them forth, so that you will 
consider them well established :—The_ gods, (let me now say God, for 
whom have I to fear?) God is our Lord and master ; we are his creatures, 
and his Providence careth for our highest welfare. Are not these princi- 
ples evident ? 

‘ Very clearly,’ said Cebes. 

‘A slave, who is under the care of a good master, acts criminally, if he 
oppose the designs of the same. Is it not so?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Further, if a spark of honesty glimmers within him, it must give him 
real joy to see the wishes of his master fulfilled ; and especially if he is 
convinced that his own highest good forms a part of those wishes. 

‘Undoubtedly, my Socrates !’ 

‘ But how is this, Cebes? When the original Creator formed the skil- 
fully contrived edifice of the human body, and placed therein a rational 
principle, had he an evil, or a good design ?’ 

‘ Without doubt, a good.’ 

‘ For he must deny his creatures substantial good, if he could unite an 
evil design with what he did, or what he permitted. And what is a 
God who could treat his creatures thus ?” 

‘A chimera, Socrates! a fabulous divinity, to which the lightly credu- 
lous multitude assign various forms. I remember well the arguments 
with which, upon another occasion, thou hast assailed this blasphemous 
error,’ 

‘ The same God, Cebes, who formed the body, has furnished it with 
powers which strengthen and preserve it from a too early dissolution. 
Are we to consider these powers of conservation as having a design in 
the highest degree good 

‘ How can we think otherwise ?” 

‘ As faithful servants, it must be our sacred duty to suffer the purposes 
of our Lord and Master to come to full maturity, and not by violence to 
oppose them; but especially. to bring all our voluntary actions into the 
most perfect harmony with the seat, 

‘Therefore have I said, my dear Cebes, that philosophy is the most 
excellent music, for it teaches us so to regulate our thoughts and actions, 
that they may, as far as possible, perfectly agree with the purposes of 
the Lord of all. If music is a science that brings into h: armony the weak 
with the strong, the rough with the agreeable, then, certainly, no music 
can ke nobler ‘and more excellent than philosophy, which teaches us not 
only to make our own thoughts and actions consistent with themselves, 
but to cause the actions of the finite to be in unison with the will of the 
Infinite, and to bring the thoughts of the dweller upon earth into the 
most perfect and wonderful harmony with the thoughts of the Omnis- 
cient. And, O Cebes, the rash mortal who should dare to destroy this 
beautiful harmony— ? 

‘ He would deserve the abhorrence of gods and men, my best beloved 
Socrates !’ 

‘ But tell me this, my most esteemed. Are not the powers of nature 
the servants of Deity, to fulfil his commands P 

: Certainly!’ 

‘ They are also presages which make known to us the will and purpo- 
ses of the Deity, far more correctly than the entrails of victims, for that 
is undoubtedly the end and purpose of the Most High, whither the powers 
created by kim naturally tend. Isit not so?’ 

‘Who can deny it?” 
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‘So long, then, as these indications declare that the continuance of our 
life is agreeable to the intentions of the Creator, we are bound to regu- 
late our voluntary acts in accordance with the same, and have neither 
right nor reason to do violence to the powers of our nature, and prevent 
the ministers of the highest wisdom from fulfilling their office. This 
obligation is binding upon us, till God, by the same indications, shall 
seud expressly his command te us, to leave this life, as to-day he has 
sent unto me.’ 

‘I am fully convinced,’ said Cebes, ‘ But now, my dear Socrates, I am 
much more at loss to conceive how thou couldst say a little while ago, 
that every philosoph er must rejoice to follow one who is dying. Is this 
true, which thou aflirmest, that we are the creatures of God, and that he 
provides for our highest welfare—then that position seems to me absurd. 
How, should a reasonable man not grieve, when he must leave the ser- 
vice of a Lord who is his best and kindest provider? And even if he 
could hope through death to become free and his own master, how could 
the foolish novice flatter himself to be better off under his own guidance, 
than under the direction of an all-wise Guardian? I mean to say, that it 
would be a much greater absurdity, if a man should wish to make himself 
entirely free and not suffer the best Lord to rule and reign over him, Who- 
ever possesses reason, will at all times gladly put himself under the over- 
sight of one whom he trusts to have more wisdom than himself. I should, 
therefore, come to a conclusion the exact opposite of yours. The wise, I 
should say, must grieve, the fool will rejoice, as the day of his death ap- 
proaches.’ 

Socrates listened to him attentively, and seemed pleased to observe the 
acuteness of his intellect. Then he turned to us, and said: ‘ Cebes will 
give any one enough to do who attempts to advance any thing contrary to 
him. He alw ays has some turn.’ 

‘ But this time,’ said Simmias, ‘ Cebes seems not to be in the wrong, my 
dear Socrates! Indeed, how can a wise man be induced to withdraw, 
without sorrow, from the good Providence of an all-wise Ruler? And, if 
I understand it, Cebes, in his objection, reflects with peculiar force upon 
thy present conduct; since thou art so calm, so willing to leave not only 
all of us, upon whom thy death falls so heavily, but also the providential 
care of such a Ruler, whom thou hast taught us to revere as the wisest and 
best of beings.’ 

‘So,’ said Socrates, ‘ you have formally arraigned me, as I perceive. And 
I suppose I must go through with a formal defence.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Simmias. 

‘ Very well,’ said Socrates, ‘ I will endeavor to conduct my present plea bet- 
ter than that which I delivered before the Judges.’ 

‘Hear, Simmias, and thou, Cebes. Had I not hope there where I shall 

, to enjoy, in the first place, the same good Providence; and, in the 
haa to meet with the spirits of the de parted whose society is far prefera- 
ble to any friendship here, it were indeed a folly to meet death so lightly ; 
thus willingly to sink into his arms. But I have the most comforting hopes, 
that neither of these will fail me. But the Jatter, | do not presume to affirm 
with absolute certainty, but that the Providence of God will still be over 
me; this, friends, I de clare as confide ntly, as ever I asserted any thing in 
my life. Therefore, it troubleth me not that I am to depart, for [ know 
that death is not the end. ‘There follows another life, and truly, as ancient 
saying affirmeth, one which shall be much happier for the virtuous than the 
vicious.’ 

‘ How is this, my dear Socrates?’ said Simmias, ‘ Wilt thou carry away 
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with thee this holy assurance, locked within thy own breast, or wilt thou 
impart to us, also, a doctrine that contains so much comfort and consola- 
tion? It is right that thou shouldst share so noble a good with thy friends, 
and if thou canst convince them of the truth of thy opinion, thy defence is 
comple te.’ 

‘1 will try,’ said Socrates. ‘ But first, let us hear Crito, who for some 
time has appeared to wish to say something. : 

‘I wish for nothing, my friend,’ replied Crito. ‘Only the man here who 
prepares the poison will not allow me a moment’s peace. I must beg of 
thee not to speak so much. One gets very warm, he says, and the potion 
will not work so well. He has often had to prepare a second, or even a 
third dose, for people who would not be restrained from talking.’ 

‘In the name of all the gods!’ said Socrates, ‘let him depart, and at- 
tend to his duty. Let him get ready the second, or even third dose, if he 
thinks proper.’ 

‘] have anticipated this answer,’ said Crito, ‘ but he will not cease.’ 

*O let him!’ said Socrates. ‘I have here to give an account to my judges, 
why aman who has grown gray in the love of wisdom should, in his last 
hours, be of a joyful mind, whilst he promises himself the greatest happi- 
ness after death. Upon what grounds, Simmias and Cebes, [ affirm this, | 
will now endeavor to explain. 

‘This, my friends, perhaps the fewest know, that he who gives himself 
truly to the study of wisdom—who devotes to it his whole life, comes, at last, 
to look ne death as a friend, and to await his approach. And it were the 
height of Aaenet were it otherwise ;—to direct, during one’s whole life, 
all wishes and efforts to a single end, and yet to grieve, when at last the long 
wished for goal appears in view. 

Simmias laughed. ‘By Jupiter!’ said he, ‘Socrates, [ must laugh, as 
little as I am disposed to it. What thou here sayest, the people would not 
think so strange as thou supposest. They of this place, in particular, would 
say that they well knew that the ph ilosophers wished to learn to die; there- 
fore they suffered tha it to befall them which they deserved, and which they 
were in search of.’ 

‘I would grant them every thing, Simmias, except that they knew any- 
thing about the matter. T hey understand not what death is, after which 
the philoso phers long, nor in how far they deserve it. Yet how do these 
things concern us? | speak with my friends.’ 

‘Ts not death something that can be described and defined ?’ 

‘ Truly,’ answered Simmias. 

‘ But is it anything else than a separation of the body and the soul? To 
die, namely, does not this mean when the soul leaves the body and the body 
the soul, in such a way that they have no longer any participation with each 
other, and each remains for itself? Or cant thou point out more clearly 
what death is? 

‘No! my dearest! 

Consider for a moment, friend, whether it appears to thee as it does to 
me. we thinkest thou? Will the lover of wisdom be addicted to what 
gre calied the pleasures, and strive especially for costly food and drink ?’ 
He will wish these least of all things,’ answered Simmias. 

Will he be subject to the allurements of passion ? 

Just as little.’ 

And, in respect to the remaining comforts of the body, will he, for ex- 
ample, seek for splendor and Juxury in his dress ; or will he be content with 
that which is necessary, and disregard superfluities ?’ 

‘ What one can do without, makes no pert of the cares of a wise man.’ 
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‘ May we not say generally,’ continued Socrates, ‘that the philosopher 
seeks to avoid all unnecessary cares of the body, in order to direct his atten- 
tion more exclusively to the soul ?’ 

‘Why not ?’ ; 

* He differs from other men, then, in this, that he does not suffer his whole 
mind to be fettered by the concerns of the body ; but endeavors to wean his 
soul, in some degree, from a participation with the bedy.’ 

‘ It seems so.’ 

‘ The great mass of men, O Simmias! will say to thee, that he deserves 
not to live, who will not enjoy the delights of life. They call this a long- 
ing for death, when one renounces the sensual pleasures of life, and ab- 
stains from the lusts of the flesh.’ 

‘ This is the truth, Socrates !’ 

‘I go further. Does not the body often hinder the lover of truth in his 
reflections, and can he promise himself remarkable progress in wisdom, un- 
Jess he has accustomed himself not to be affected by sensual objects? I 
grant it. The impressions of sight and hearing are, as they come to us 
from the objects, merely distinct perceptions, but not truth; these must be 
evolved from them by the action of reason. Is it not so?’ 

‘ Most certainly.’ 

‘ Also, as individual perceptions are not to be fully trusted, and the poets 
sing with truth—the senses illude and seize nothing clearly. What we see 
and hear is full of confusion and darkness; and if these two senses can 
afford no clear insight, then the remaining, less perfect, are not to be 
thought of.’ 

‘ Indeed not.’ 

‘Ilow, then, must the soul commence, if she would attain unto truth ? 
If left to the senses, she is betrayed.’ 

‘True!’ ; 

‘She must, then, reflect, decide, conclude, discover; in order, through 
these means, to press, as much as possible, into the true nature of things. 

‘Yes!’ 

‘ But what circumstances are most favorable to reflection? It seems to 
me, when we are least conscious of ourselves; when neither sight nor hear- 
ing, neither agreeable nor disagreeable sensations, remind us of ourselves, 
then the soul withdraws her attention from the body—leaves, as far as she 
can, its society—in order, collected within herself, to consider, not sen- 
suous appearances, but reality; not impressions as they come to us from 
without, but the truth which they contain.’ 

‘ Again, the soul must seek every opportunity by which she can avoid the 
body, and as much as possible, retire from it.’ 

‘So it seems.’ 

‘To make ithe affair still clearer:—Is the supreme perfection a mere 
thought, without external object, or must there be an actual Be ‘ing, existent 
without us?’ 

‘Indeed, a real Being, existing without us, and without limit, to whom 
this ataribute mustpre-éminently belong, my Socrates !’ 

“And the highest good, and the highest wisdom,—do these also belong to 
something real 

‘ By Jupiter, yes! They are the inseparable attributes of the Supreme 
Being, without whom nothing can exist.’ 


=) 


4 But who|(has taught ds to know this Being?) Have we ever seen him 
with the eyes of thie body.?’ 

‘Certainly not !’ 

“Wes: have né@ithen seen: nor heard him; and no outward sense has fur- 
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nished us with an idea of wisdom, goodness, perfection, beauty, the powers of 
thought, &c.; and yet, we know these things really exist withovt us, and are 
active in the ‘highest degree. Can no one e xplain how we arrive at these 


ideas? 

Simmias said: ‘The voice from Jove, my beloved Socrates! I should 
again appeal to the same.’ 

‘ How ’ my friends! If we heard in the next chamber excellent flute- 
music, should we not run out to discover the flute-player, who had so 
charmed our ears? 

‘Perhaps not, at this time; since we are listening to the most excellent 
music.’ 

‘When we contemplate a picture, we wish to discover the master hand 
that executed it. Now there is within us the most excellent picture that 
the eyes of gods or men ever beheid, an image of the highest perfection, 
goodness, wisdom, beauty, &c.; and yet, we have never inquired after the 
hand that traced this image within us!’ 

Cebes answered: ‘I remember to have heard an explanation from Phi- 
lolaus, which, perhaps, placed the affair in a sufficiently satisfactory light.’ 

‘ Will Cebes allow his friends,’ said Socrates, ‘ashare in this legacy of 
the blessed Philolaus ?” 

‘Perhaps,’ said Cebes, ‘these would rather hear the explanation from 
Socrates.’ ‘Yet be it so. All ideas of incopereal things,’ said Philolaus, 

‘the soul has attained, not through the outward senses, but from herself, , by 
reflecting upon her own operations; by which, she has become acquainted 
with her own nature and character. To render this clearer, I have often 
heard him make use of a fiction, Let us, he used to say, borrow from 
Homer the two urns that stood in the fore-court of Jupiter,* and at the 
same time, allow ourselves the liberty of filling them, not with good and ill 
fortune, but the one on the right, with true qualities, and that on the left, 
with faults and semblances. ‘As often as all- -powerful Jove brings forth a 
spirit, he draws out of both these urns, and, casting a look upon eternal 
Tate, who decides the proportion, forms a mixture of qualities, good and 
bad, which is the basis of the futurespirit. Hence, there arises among all 
rational beings, a wonderful similarity; for they were all drawn out of these 
two urns, and diffe r only in the mingling. When our soul, which is indeed 
nothing but such a mixture of true and false qualities, considers herself, 
she attains a conception of the nature of spirits and impotents, of perfection 
and imperfection, of reason, wisdom, power, intention, and a thousand other 
incorporeal things, concerning which, the outward senses leave it in the 
deepest ignorance.’ 

‘ How incomparable!’ said Socrates. ‘See, Cebes, thou possessest such 
a treasure, and wouldst thou let me die, without showing it to ae Yet, 
let us see, how, still before death, we may enjoy it.’ Philolaus said then: 

‘ The soul knows her fellow-spirits, by reflecting upon herself. Did he not ? 

‘Yes!’ 

And she obtains conceptions of incoporeal things, whilst she considers 
her own faculties separately, and, in order to distinguish more clearly, gives 
to each particular names.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ But when she would conceive of a higher being than herself, of a Di- 
vinity for instance, what shall furnish her with the idea ?’ 

Cebes was silent; and Socrates continued: ‘IfI have rightly conceived 
the meaning of Philolaus, the soul can never form a complete notion of a 
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being higher than herself, or only of faculties similar, but superior to her 
can, in general terms, conceive of a being into which enters 


own; but she c 
that 1s, 


more of the true qualities, and Jess of the opposite, than in herself; 
of a being more perfect than herself; or, thou hast, perhaps, heard other- 
wise from Philolaus ( 

‘No!’ 

‘ And of the Being highest of alJ, of the greatest perfection, she has no 
more than this feeble glimmer of a perception. She cannot conceive of this 
Being* in all His fulness; but she presents to herself her own nature,—in 
thought separates whatever she has of truth, goodness, and perfection, from 
their opposites, with which, in her, they are mingled, and arrives et the idea 
of a Being that is pure essence, pure truth, pure goodness and perfection.’ 
Apollodorus, who had hitherto spoken all the words of Socrates, after him, 
in a whisper, here broke forth in ecstacy,and repeated aloud : ‘ Pure essence, 
pure truth, pure goodness, pure perfection I 

And Socrates continued : ‘ You see, my friends, how far the lover of truth 
must separate himself from the senses and their objects, if he would conceive 
of that, which to conceive is true happiness, a Being of the highest and 
most complete perfection. In this intellectual chase, he must close eyes 
and ears; banish every thought of the pains and pleasures of sense, and if it 
were possible, completely forget the body, in order the more singly and entire- 
ly to concentrate the powers of the soul upon her own inward operations. 

‘The body is, to the reason, in this inquiry, not only a useless, but a 
troublesome companion ; for it seeks neither color nor size, neither sound 
but a Being that can conceive all possible colors, sizes, sounds, 


nor motion; 
le spirits, in the clearest 


and motions, and what is still more, of all possib 


manner, and bring them forth in every order imaginable! What an un- 


profitable companion, the body, in such a journey ! 

‘How sublime !’ cried Simmias, ‘ but how true 

‘ The true philosophers,’ said Socrates, ‘taking these things into consid- 
eration, could not regard them in any other light than this, and might ad- 
dress one another in the following manner: ‘ See, here is a source of error 
which must ever lead us farther from our aims, and render vain all our hopes 
We are sure that the knowledge of truth is our single wish, but so long as 
we are here upon earth, burdened with the bod y—so long as our soul 
is infected with these earthly contagions, we cannot possibly a itter ourselves 
that we shall see our wishes entirely fulfilled. We would seek truth. Alas! 


the body leaves us little leisure for so important an sndennkina, 


* Some philosophers would humble us by the reflection, that we know nothing of God as to 


what he ts, but only what hewts not; and thus, by an impercep 
to us as if we knew nothing of the attributes of God. Now, it cannot be denied. that we may 
be far from the true idea of a thing, when we know it is not this or that But how often has it 


not already been shown, with truth, that though we can only deny all faults and limitations to 
f an affirmation. That we, indeed, do 


the Supreme Being, yet this denial has all the valne ¢ 
express the attributes of God negatively, is tobe ascribed to the peculiar origin of our ideas 
of God, which have, as their bases, the negation of our own faults and weaknesses, The word 
unchangeable, for example, is the denial of an imperfection; yet, in effect, it is a positive idea, 
namely, ever the same ; but we derive this idea negatively, by the negation of that changeable 


tible distorti 


n. re Pp esentthe case 


ness which dwells in ourselves. For this reason, the forementioned assertion is not well 
grounded ; for our ideas of God point out not what he ts not, but what is not wanting to him, 
gut if any one will affirm only this much; that we have, of the positive attributes of God, no 


tnturtion, no conscious perception, this will be readily granted ough not without disclaiming 


the conclusion which many wish to draw from this, in itself. harmless proposition, The 
little that is known to us of the attributes of God, loses the 
tainty; neither life nor the power of conviction. Can we not feel within ourselves the infinity 
of the Divine perfections? yet we have, through inward observations, the means of becoming 
acquainted with those perfections? and these inwardly observed principles, added to that sym 
bolieal obstruction of wants and limitations, give to many doctrines their established certainty, 
Saunderson had no sensible perception of light; but the general analogy between vision and 
to bring before his mind some 
signs of the rays of light: and the whole theory of optics, which, from their first principle, he 


the other senses, made it possible for him, by means of words, 
explaned to his audience, was none the less incontrovertible. 


reby neither its truth, nor its cer 
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ELI WHITNEY,* 
THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN. 


A sTRUGGLE always presents a manly and inspiring spectacle. Man was 
made for action—and he cannot but sympathize with earuvest and ener- 
getic action on the part of others. The struggle of brute force against 
brute force, is not without interest. The strife of mind with mind is 
nobler—nobler sull is the strugele of mind with unwilling nature, when 
he is sternly resolved on wresting from her reluctant grasp the secret of 
her mystery. ‘The interest increases just as the genius is commanding— 
as the obstacles are great and manifold—as the strife is protracted—and 
as the triumph is complete and final. 7 - struggle be for a worthy 
object, and that object be fully secured in some permanent benefit to 
mankind. which remains as its lasting me esi it is nobler still. 

‘or one er all these reasons—the lives of ‘self-made men” have 
usually a peculiar charm. ‘They are always read with an eager interest 
by the young and hopeful. Most of all are they favorite books with the 
young American, The structure of our government and society gives 
leaveto every man to make the most of himself. The buoyant and hopeful 
youth of our people, the boundless and undeveloped resources holding 
out so wide a field for effort, and the familiar spectacle of men, who, from 
the numblest origin, have risen by uative energy to the highest stations 
of wealth and honor, these all combine to make the incidents of the life 
of such men the favorite reading of multitudes among us. 

There are few lives of this class that present the elements of higher, 
we might almost say, of more romantic interest, than the life of Eli 
Whitney. All the elements which we have named are here presean 
There is great genius, adequately trained fur its conflict. There is 
object most noble and inspiring, and clearly contemplated by himas worthy 
his efforts—there is success the most omer and triumphant, in a result 
the value of which defies all computation ; and there are obstacles enough 
to invigorate, to test and develope the sterne:t heroism. We do not pro- 
pose to give here an exiended view of the character of Whitney, ora 
history of his life. Both of these have been ably done in the work of 
which we have given thetitle. There are, however, some facts and some 
persgnal traits, connected with the history of his greatest invention, 
which ought to be familiar to all our citizens 

Whitney was born in Massachusetts, at W« stborough, in the year 1765. 
His father was a frugal, hard-working farmer, who had some taste for 
mechanics, as it would seem, having provided himaell with a work-shop, 
which was stocked with a small supply of tools. ‘This work-shop laid 
the foundations of Whitney’s fame, and strengthened the decided genius 
for mechanics which he very early developed. From the earliest age at 
which he could handle tools, he was alw 1ys inthis shop, At about the 
age of 12, he made a very tolerable violin, which was finished in all re- 
spects, and furnished very good music. This wonderful performance, 


* Memoir of Eli Whitney, Esq. By Denison Olmstead, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy. Yale College. First published in the American Journal of Se sience, for 1832. 
New-Huaven: Durne & Peck. 1846. pp. 89. 
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for a boy of his age, and at that period in the history of our country, when 
the mechanic arts were so rude, in an interior country town too, as might 
reasonably be supposed, established his fame as a mechanic. From this 
time he was employed to repair violins, and to execute difficult jobs of 
various kinds, in all of which he seems to have been uniformly successful. 
At about this period, he took the upportunity, during the absence of his 
father at church, of prying into the mystery of his watch, which was to 
him a strange and unknownthing. Before he was aware of what he had 
done, he had taken it in pieces. But true to his genius, he attempted 
once to put it together, and succeeded so perfectly, and so soon, that his 
father never suspected what he had done. At 13, he nye » a handsome 
table knife, tosupply the place of one of a well-finished set, which had been 
broken, and succeeded so completely, that excepting i, stamp upon the 
blade, for which he had not the necessary tools, it matched perfeetly with 
the others, At the age of 15 or 16, he proposed to his father, with character- 
istic enterprise, to commence the manufacture of nails, which were then 
made entirely by hand. It was inthe midst of the war of the Revolution, 
and nails were scarce and dear. This enterprise was prokeait, so pro- 
fitable that after two years he determined to enlarge the business, and 
set off on a secret journey to find a suitable fellow-workman. After 
travelling forty miles he found his man, and returned—having ealled at 
every shop by the wayside, to gather from each all the information 
which he could in respect to the mechanic arts, 

Such was Whitney in his boyhood; distinguished not only for his me- 
chanical skill, joined with bold and self-re ‘lying enterprise, but also for 
a decided interest in the mathematics. His feelings were ardent, yet 
completely tempered and controlled by prudence. " 

From the age of nineteen, he formed the project of receiving a colle- 
giate education, and though thwarted and del: iyed by influences at home, 
he adhered to this determination till four years after, at the age of 23, when 
he was admitted to the Freshman class in Yale College. The expenses 
of his collegiate career were defrayed from his own industry, with tem- 
porary loans from his father. We regard this purpose, formed by such a 
young man, at so late a period of life, and carried through after so long 
a delay, as a decisive and striking indication of strong good sense, 
and a very elevated and comprehensive intellect. The quick and able 
mechanic is, of all men, the most likely tocherish an overweening sense 
of his own gifts, and tu think that the peculiar skill in which he towers 
above the whole circle of his acquaintance, Is the only knowledge worth 
possessing. ‘The rewards and promises which hold out to such a man 
the allurement of speedy and brilliant success, are usually too exciting 
to be thrust forward into the dim future for the sake of the unattractive 
studies of abstract science. What views Whitney entertained on this 
subject, or what particular consideration decided him upon a course so 
unusual, we are not informed. We record the fact as a decisive proof 
that his genius, though from the first, daring and self-confident, was 
freighted with a large measure of foresight, comprehensiveness and good 


* When Mr. Whitney was 18 years of age, he became distinctly conscious that he had not 
the control of his own mind—that his imagination was so fruitful and roving, and his tempera 
ment so excitable, that he conld not command his attention, He at once set himself, by a di 
rate effort, to gain the mastery of bias f, and actually to hold his mind to a given point. The 
effort was trying—it cost hima whole night of struggle, but the victory was complete, and he 
felt ever after that his self-command wras sufficient. He showed to his friends all his life after, 
the results of this effort in the control of his aitention by which he could pass from one subject 


to another, be, as it were, entirely absorbed in it, and then take up the one which he had left, 
Ed find it just as he had left it. 
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sense. At college he was much interested in mathem: tic al and philo- 
sophic al studies, and constantly gave proof that his genius in invention 
and in practical mechanics was not in the least exhausted. 

Thus ended the period of his preparation for the great work to which 
he was destined to apply his powers. This preparation was singul: itly 
complete. ‘There was the earliest and brightest promise, answering 
completely to the word genius, as understood in its most peculiar and 
highest import—which genius had been rarely disciplined in those two 
opposite yet equally essential courses of training—the training of prac- 
tical life and that of scientific studies. The descent of such a man upon 
the arena of great achievements, is as the appearance of a giant wearing 
a giant’s panoply, either of which it is pleasant to look upon, but both of 
which united are splendid and imposing. 

After leaving college, Mr. Whitney almost immediately went to the 
state of Georgia, for the purpose of fulfilling an engagement with a gen- 
tleman to reside in his family as a private teacher. On his way to 
Savannah, by ship, he had as a companion of his voyage, the widow of 
the then late Gen. Greene, so distinguished in the annals of our revolu- 
tionary history. On his arrival at Savannah, being but partially recovered 
from the small- pox, which he had by inoc als ition, he was invited by Mrs. 
Greene to spend a little time at her residence at Mulbe srry Grove, near 
that - He soon learned that another teacher had been employed in 
the place which he had expected. Mrs. Greene at once kindly and gen- 
erously proposed to him to commence the study of the law, ‘under ber 
hospitable roof, and to remain in her family as long as he should choose. 
He had not been long with her before he gave striking proofs of his me- 
chanical ingenuity, which attracted the attention of Mrs. G., and Jed her to 
feel that Whitney could meet any exigency in which invention and skill of 
this kind were required. Not long after, Mrs. Greene was visited by 
several gentlemen from Upper Georgia, principally oficers who had 
served with her husband in the war. Of these were Majors Brewer, 
Forsyth and Pendleton, They conversed largely upon the situation and 
prospects of agriculture in the opening upper country of the South, and 
expressed regret that no means had been devised to clear the upland 
cotton from the seed, saying that unless such a point could be attained, it 
was vain to raise cotton for the market. Mrs, Greene interrupted their 
conversation by saying, ‘‘ gentlemen, apply to my young friend, Mr. 
Whitney, he can ‘make any thing.” After showing them, as the results 
of his ingenuity, the various mechanical contrivances w hie h he had de- 
vised and exec uted; she introduced him to the circle, who at ounce made 
known the object to be accomplished, and the difficulties which were in 
the way. Whitney, in reply, disclaimed any superiority of mechanical 
genius, and added, that he had never in his life seen either cotton or 
cotton seed. Mrs. Greene then said, ‘I have accomplished my aim. 
Mr. Whitney is a very deserving young man, and to bring him into notice 
was my obje ct. The interest which our friends now feel for him, will, I 
hope, lead to his getting some e mployment toeuable him to prosecute the 
study of the law.’ The interest of Mrs. Greene in this young and inge- 
nious stranger, who had been fortuitously threwnin her way, deserves to 
be recorded in her honor. Such interest is not, we believe, uncommon, 
particularly at the hospitable home of the generous Southerner. It is 

rare that it meets with a reward so befitting, yet so splendid, as awaited 
Mrs. Greene, of having her name associated with the man and the inven- 
tion which was destined to produce so striking a change on the interests 
- oe ince of the entire southern country. 
ome of our northern readers may here perhaps need to be informed 
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that there are two kinds of cotton raised at the south—the one, the sea 
island, the black seed or long staple ccotton—the other the upland, green 
seed or short staple. One of these species can be grown only upon the 
lowlands near the sea. Its fibre is long and fine; it can be separated from 
the seed with comparative ease, and it is used in the finer fabrics, as 
cambrics and muslins. This cotton was the only species that was ex- 
tensively cultivated previous to Whitney’s invention, and its growth was 
confined as it is now, to rare and pec uliar situations. Its price per lb. 
is many times that of the other; and at this day, though a plantation fit 
for its culture is of rare value, yet the value of the entire production of 
this species is quite insignificant compared with that of the whole cot- 
ton crop of the Union. 

The upland cotton can be raised on a large portion of the interior 
lands of the southern states. Its fibre is short, and adheres tenaciously 
to the seed, and presented such difficulties in being cleaned, that the 
separation of a pound of cotton was esteemed the work of a day fora 
single hand; this circumstance alone interposing an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to its general or profitable culture. It may easily be understood, 
why the subject of a mechanical invention of this sort was esteemed so 
desirable by these gentlemen, residing, as the *y did, on the borders of this 
upper country—and being “hs le to foresee truly, yet dimly, what im- 
mense results were hanging upon the posstbili ty of such an invention. 

The hint given to Whitney by these gentlemen, was not lost upon 
him. The season for cotton in the seed was passed, but Whitney went 
to Savannah at once, and after a long search, at last lighted upon a sm: ill 
quantity; with this he returned to his temporary home, and communica- 
ted his intentions to Mr. Miller, who was then a teacher in the family, 
and afterwards married Mrs. Greene. A room was assigned to him, to 
which Mr. Miller and Mrs. Greene were the only persons who were ad- 
mitted, or who knew anything of his project. His materials and tools 
were both limited; even the wire which he required, could not be found 
at Savannah, and he was forced to draw it for himself. ‘* Near the close 
of the winter, the machine was so nearly completed as to leave no doubt 
of its success.” Mrs. Greene was naturally eager to communicate to 
her friends the fact, of an invention which promise .d at once a crop suita- 
ble to the soil, occupation for their hands and immense wealth, as the 
result of the extended culture of an article which had been thought of 
little worth. She invited to her house gentlemen of distinction from dif- 
ferent pi itts of the state, and eonducts her assembled guests to the room 
in which they saw with astonishment, a machine, which promise >d such 
splendid results for all their interests. 

Mr. Whitney was at once urged to receive a patent. His reply was 
prophetic of what actually occurred, and was in substance, that the in- 
troduction of a new invention, the protection of it against encroachments 
of interested and unprincipled men, was an enterprise of doubtful sue- 
cess; and that rather than incur the hazards incident to it, he preferred 
to strive for the surer rewards attendant upou his contemplated profes- 
sion. This remark was sagacious and prophetic, for after being over- 


ruled in his decision and persuaded to embark his time and his energies 
to “e introduction of his machine, under the protection of a patent, and 
after spending years of vexation and toil of body and spirit, in the effort 
to secure to himself some profitable return for his service to his country, 
he was forced to retire from the contest, with the persuasion, that the 
effort had been a fruitless one ; that what he gained by strife and determined 
perseverance, was no more than an equivalent for what he actually ex- 
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pended i in the efforts to secure to himself his rights; the actual loss of 
time in energy, which, if cadlateneve d, might have been profitably direct- 
ed to other pursuits—of health and even of life, being reckoned only as a 
small item in the calculation. 

His determination on this subject was changed principally, it is be- 
lieved, by the agency of Mr. Miller, who entered into a co- partnership 
with him for the construction and vending of these machines, of which 
the profits were to be equally divided. The machine was to be patented, 
The necessary funds for the business were to be furnished by Miller 
The instrument of this co-partnership is dated May 27, 1793. But the 
invention could not be kept a secret till it should be protected by a pa- 
tent. Great numbers of persons flocked from all parts of the state to 
see the new invention; and when it was not deemed prudent to allow 
access to the machine, the building was broken open by night and the 
new cotton-gin was carried off, so that before the model could be finish- 
ed, and the letters patent could be secured, the invention was put in 
operation and several machines were constructed. 

The petition for a patent was presented to Mr. Jefferson, the Secre- 
tary of State, June 20, 1793. Mr. Jefferson at once took a strong in- 
terest in the invention and its originator, and assured Mr, Whitney, that 
his request should be granted as soon as the model should be lodged at 
the patent office. In consequence of unavoidable delays, however, the 
patent was not secured in form till several months afterwards. 

It would seem, that with the protection and power of a patent, for a 
machine so certain to be used and to increase the demand for itself by 
creating a new staple of the country, the road to affluence would be 
short and easy. But events issued far otherwise. Obstacles the most 
trying and depressing at once arose, and with them the persevering 
spirit of oon was summoned to contend during the entire pe ‘riod of 
fourteen years allowed him, by the patent law. The history of this pe- 
riod is a liars of vexation, disap pointment and of wrong—not indeed 
of wrong on the part of those wie occasioned it; that was in all or in 
most cases, deliberate and known, but which to him who suffered it, 
brought all the painful consequences of such wrong. 

We cannot go into a detailed history of the obstacles against which he 
was called to strugcle. <A few of the facts only can be given, and these 
only ina summary way. A prominent cause of these may be found in the 
plan adopted by the partners, to control and manage the business themse lves, 
by erecting machines in all parts of the country, and to giz the cotton at a 
certain rate per pound, or to buy the cotton before it was separated, and 
then to control, to a certain extent, the whole crop in the market. It is 

‘asy to see how tempting this plan must have seemed to the eyes of Whit- 
ney’s sanguine partner ; how certain to realize immense and sudden wealth; 
and how like ly, on the other hand, to arouse the sabia antagonism of the 
e inters, on whose e yes were also beginning to dawn bright visions of the 

ealth, which they too might realize through this new channel. <A proposi- 
nt which might seem to appropriate too large a portion of the profits would 
be likely to sharpen their doubts of the originality of the invention, and to 
blunt their sense of justice in using the cotton gin wherever it could be 
found, or whoever might be in Jaw its proprietor. The recent enactments 
of the patent law, for it was passed in the early part of 1793, the year in 
which Whitney's application was made, might also have contribute -d to the 
difficulties with which W hitney was called to contend. The law which se- 
cures to an inventor his rights is less readily appreciated and respected, 
than one which guards national property, or bodily life. Besides, under a 
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government so recent as that of the Union, the impost of such a law was 
yet to be settled by actual decisions, and its application to be tested by ver- 
dicts of juries. At this time also money was scarce, and rates of interest 
were high, so that at the time when a loud call was beginning to be made 
for the machines, which were to be manufactured by Miller & Whitney, 
the partners were themselves embarrassed for the wart of capital with which 
to make them. ‘Then again, at one time, Whitney was prostrated by dis- 
ease also; and at a second, both being important crises in the fortunes of 
the infant enterprise, his workmen also were disabled by a fatal epidemic, 
in July, 1794, just at the time when the first cotton crop was maturing for 
the new machine, and when Miller was writing to Whitney that within a 
year from that time from fifty to a hundred gins must be comple ted and trans- 
ported to the scuth. He adds, “ The people of the country are running 
mad for them, and much can be said to justify their importunity. When 
the present crop is harvested, there will be a real property of at least fifty 
thousand dollars lying useless, unless we can enable the holders to bring it 
to market.” 

Early in the year following, on arriving at New-Haven, from New- 
York, where he had been detained by a lingering illness, he is informed 
that on the day before, his shop, with all his mac hinery and papers, had 
been consumed by fire. Atthis time, under the pressure of necessity, 
(which is the mother of all sorts of inventions, some of which are not 
the most honest) the necessity arising from the increased culture of cot- 
ton, which had been immensely stimulated by the prospect from the in- 
vention, two rival machines appeared in the field to dispute the claims 
of Whitney’s. The one of these was the roller gin, which, though it exe- 
cuted the work of cleansing the cotton very psec yet, - the exi- 


gency, found many advoci ites, At all events, it diverted the attention of 
the public from Whitne -y’s patented machine, oad weakened tl heir moral 
sense in re spect to any pec uliar claims on his part. The other was the 


saw gin, which applie »d one of the principles peculiar to Whitney’s, with 
this difference, that the teeth were cut from a continuous plate of metal, 
instead of helng inserted as wires, ‘T'his idea, by the way, had occurred 
early to Whitney, as was established afte wards by leg gal proof, Here, 
then, was a machine which was really his, and against which he brought 
his suits, and at last enforced the rights of his patent. But as yet, and 
for years, while the question was undecided, this was as good as the 
patent one, and many an honest man might — himself justified in 
using it. This machine made its appearance in 179 The year after— 
for each year brought to Whitney its new sdnulagecthe fatal intelli- 
gence was brought from England that the manufacturers r jected 
the cotton cleaned by the gin, because the staple was supposed to be in- 
jured. This at once lowered the price of his cotton in the market, and 
gave boldness to the trespassers upon nis rights. At this moment the 
company had thirty gins stationed at eight different places in the State 
of Georgia, and 10,000 dollars invested in real estate, for the purposes of 
their enterprise. Near the close of the following year the stout heart 
of Whitney begins to yield, and he writes as follows: ‘I have labored 
hard against the strong current of disappointment, which has_ been 
threatening to carry us down the cataract; but 1 have Jabored with a 
shattered oar, and struggled in vain, unless some speedy relief is ob- 
tained.’’ And in the same letter,—“ I have sacrificed to it [our business] 
other objects, from which, before this time, I might certainly have gained 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars.” During this year, however, the re- 
ports from Engl land in respect to the quality of the cotton from the new 
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machines were entirely reversed, and a preference began to be given 
to it over every other in the market. 

But the peculiar calamity of this ye 1797, was, i it the first trial of 
their patent at law which could be aan ‘ile gainst them. Not- 
withstanding the charge of the judge was sansa: in their favor, and 
the defendants expected a verdict of heavy damages, the plaintiffs lost 
their case, and an application for a new trial was denied. Thus, after 
four years had been consumed in a protracted effort to test the validity 
of the patent, at the first issue that w as joined, there was an entire fail- 
ure. Vigorous efforts were made to bring another suit to trial at Sa- 
vannah, in the year following, 1798. Witnesses were assembled from 
various and distant parts of the State, and at great expense, but the 
judge did not appear, and the trial was deferred. About a year after, 
Mr. Miller seems to have given up all hopes of defending the patent in 
the state of Georgia; and it may easily be imagined, “how, in anew 
state, under the new feile ral Government, with this delay of an enforce- 
ment of the right for years, the right might be worthless, especially as 
the payment of claims which were allowed might be put off for four 
years, when they would expire by the then existing statute of limita- 
tions. In South Carolina a different plan was adopted, at the suggestion 
of influential planters ‘The proprietors of the cotton gin propose d to the 
legislature to relinquish their patent right for the use of the citizens of 
the state, in consideration of 100,000 dollars. This proposal was made 

December, 1801. The Legislature offered $50,000, $20,000 to be 
paid in hand, and the remainder in three annual instalments of $10,000 
each. This offer was accepted, though Mr. Whitney writes in respect 
to it: “ This is selling the right at a great sacrifice, If a regular course 
of law had been pursued, from two to three hundred thousand dollars 
would undoubtedly have been recovered. ‘The use of the machine here 
is amazingly extensive, and the value of it is beyond calculaticn. It 
may, without exaggeration, be said to have raised the value of seven- 
eighths of all the three Southern States from fifty to a hundred per cent. 
We get but a song for it in comparison with the worth of the thing; but 


it is securing something.” 

‘Thus, after more than seven years after the patent was issued, and 
when its time to run bad more than half expired, it returned to its own- 
ers twenty thousand dol'ars in hand, with the promise of thirty thousand 
more. It would be an insult to the common sense of our readers to 
suppose it necessary to argue in detail the proposition that, far more than 
this might easily have been sunk before this return in the expenses of 
unsuccessful suits, and in the unproductive capital that had been invested 
in the enterprise of manufacturing and working the gins, which, having 
no protection of law, would, of course, be of little worth to their owners. 
A year after the bargain w ith the State of South Carolina, in December, 
1802 2, the right was sold to North C arolina, the Legislature imposing an 
annus al tax of two shillings and sixpence on every saw, for the benefit of 
the patentee. Some of the gins contained forty saws, and the tax was 
to be collected for five years. The cultivation of cotton was at that :ime 
limited; but in consideration of the use that was made of the gin, this 
was thought to be the most liberal compensation that was offered from 
any service. Another sale on similar terms was made to the state of 
Tennessee the year following, 1803, the Legislature imposing an annual 
tax of 374 cents on every saw, for four years.* 


* We have before us the Aurora and General Advertiser, published daily at Frankford, da 
ted Sept. 3, 1802, in which there is a detailed account of a mecting of the citizens of Nash 
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This bright dawning of a better day, though deferred so long, was not 
unclouded, even when it at last appeared. While Mr. Whitney was nego- 
tiating with North Carolina, he learned that South Carolina had repented of 
its just resolye—had supended the payment of the balance due him, and had 
instituted a suit for the recove ry of what he had already received. ‘At about 
the same time the Governor of Georgia, in his annual message, took very 
decided ground against any grant to the patentee. A committee of the 
legislature, to whom this part of the message was referred, reported strong- 
ly in its favor, and urged united action, on the part of the then Southern 
States, orgia, South and North Carolina, and Tennessee,| to resist the 
grievance ofthe patent as likely to depress “ the culture and cleaning of the 
” or to petition the General Government to 





precious and increasing staple, 
make just compensation to the inventor. Tennessee followed the example 
of South Carolina, and suspended the payment of the stipulated tax, while 
North Carolina adopted a resolution “ that the contract ought to be fulfilled 
with punctuality and good faith.’ The grounds of this hostile movement 
on the part of South Carolina were, first, a technical failure on the ps it of 
the patentees to fulfill some stipulation in the contract; and second, a real 
suspicion of the originality of the invention, it being contended all over the 
South that such a machine had been seen in use in Switzerland forty years 
before, for the purpose of picking rags to make lint and paper. The tide 
in South Carolina, however, soon turned, and in the year 1804 the L 

lature confirmed their original contract. About this time Mr. Miller died, 
leaving Whitney to struggle alone. He at Jast triumphed in the State of 
Georgia, and obtained a decision vindic ating his patent in December, 1807, 


just about a year before the expiration of his right, and the year following, 
em the 


egis- 


as the right was expiring, two other suits were gained. In all of tl 
originality of the invention was triumphantly established, and the rights of 
however, too 
most 
thir- 


the patentee were clearly asserted. ‘These decisions were, 
late. But the fact that they had been delayed so long was not the 
painful aggravation. ‘This arose from the circumstance, that for nearly 
teen years his time and physica il streneth and his mental energy were absorbed 
in this vexatious ente rprise of contending for his rights. More than szrty 
suits had been brought before a single decision was obtained which vindi- 
cated these rights. He had made six journeys from New-Haven to Georgia 
—several by land—some of which inve lved the severest exposure to his 
health and the hazard of his life. It is the testimony of a gentleman who 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. Whitne on affairs at the South, and 
whom he consulted as a le ‘gal adviser, that ‘in all his experience in the 
thorny profession of the law, he had never seen ‘saith a case of perseverance 
under such persecutions; nor,” he adds, ‘‘do I believe that I ever knew 
any other man who could have met them with equal coolness and firmness, 
or who would fin: uly have obtained even the partial success which he had. 
He always called on me in New-York, on his way South, when going to 
attend his endless trials, and to meet the mischievous contrivances of men 
who seem inexhaustible in thew resources of evil. Even now, after thirty 
years, my head aches to recollect bis narrations of new trials, fresh disap- 
pointments, and accumulated wrongs.” 

In 1812, Mr. Whitney applied to Congress for the renewal of his patent. 


His memorial is long and aide: stating the painful story of his strugles and 
Tennessee, July 21, of which General Andrew Jackson was man, and the } 

f which is signed um as such. After a preamble, the meeting resolved, * That it w 
nd 1 ch to the agricultural and commercial interests of this state. that tl legislature at 
their next session, purchase the patent-right ot the said saw gin. tor the use and benefit of its 
citizens, and lay a tax on the makers and users of said gins, to discharge the said sum which 


may be contracted, to be given to the patentees for the patent right aforesaid,” &c. Xc. 
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the little profit that he had received. He says, that “from no State had he 
received the amount of half'a cent per pound on the cotton cleaned with his 
machine in one year. Estimating the value of the labor of one man at 
twenty cents per day, the whole amount which had been received by him for 
his invention was not equalto the value of the labor saved in one hour by his 
machines then in use in the United States.” ‘ The invention has already 
trebled the value of the land through a great extent of territory, and the de- 
gree to which the cultivation of cotton may be still augmented, is altogether 
incalculable”’ ‘In short,” to quote the language of Judge Johnson, of 
South Carolina, “if we should assert that the benefits of this invention ex- 
ceed one hundred millions of dollars, we can prove the assertion by correct 
calculation.”’ ‘* There is no probability that the patentee, if the term of his 
patent were extended for twenty years, would ever obtain for his invention 
one-half as much as many an individual will gain by the use of it. Up to 
the present time, the whole amount of what he has acquired from this source, 
(after deducting his expenses,) does not exceed one-half the sum which a 
single individual has gained by the use of the machine in one year.. It is 
true, that considerable sums have been obtained from some of the states 
where the machine is used; but no small portion of these sums has been 
expended in prosecuting his claim in a state where nothing has been ob- 
tained, and where his machine has been used to the greatest advantage.” 

This memorial was sustained by several distinguished individuals from 
the cotton-growing districts, but it was not granted, and it was never re- 
newed. 

This closes the history of the cotton gin, so far as the connection of its 
inventor with it is concerned, But it does not finish the history of Whit- 
ney’s services to his country. In the year 17938, despairing of anything of 


consequence from his cotton gin, Whitney embarked in a new enterprise, 
that of manufacturing arms for the government. He was ignorant of the 
details of the business, and as yet had no works at command, no capital and 


no workmen, and yet he ventured with clear and well sustained ec nfiidence 


in his own resources, into a business that was complicated, embarrassing, 
} 
4 


new. The result was, the most complete success—or rather it might 


i 


be said that he created this branch of manufactures anew. His methods 
were entirely new and peculiar, both in the allotment of the work, and in 
doing very much by machinery of various and complicated construction, 
that had hitherto been done by the file with au experienced eye and hand, 
The result was, that the several pieces of a musket made at his establishment 
were so exactly alike, that the smallest screw or spring fitted for one is 
equally fitted for any and every other. These improvements were intro- 
duced against much scepticism and many obstacles into all the public and 
private armories of the Union—and itis mainly owing to W hitney that the 
manufacture of arms by this government, is unsurpassed in any public 
armories in the world. ‘There is, perhaps, no exhibition in the manufacture 
of metals, that 1s more beautiful and exciting, than that furnished in the 
armories at Springfield and Harper's Ferry, and it is eli Whitney to whom 
these improvements are owing. It was admitted by a former Secretary of 
War, in conversation with Mr. Whitney, that the annual saving, years ago, 
at the public armories, in consequence of W hitney’s improvements, was 
more than $25,000 a year. It was from this business, that Whitney derived 
the greater portion of the estate which he accumulated; but it 1s believed 
that this estate amounted to hardly more than he enabled his country to 
save at this moment, in her armories in a single year. 

These improvements are not necessarily confined to the manufacture of 
arms, but are applicable, and have been applied to the working of metals of 
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every kind, and Whitney’s memorials may be said to exist in every ma- 
chine-shop in the land. 

The incidental benefits conferred by him upon the entire circle of the 
mechanic arts, and the interests connected with them, are not lightly to be 
esteemed. The elevation of these arts and of those connected with them, in 
the estimation of the public, by the devotion to their advancement, of so 
high a genius, and by the manifest demonstration of the fact, that the high- 
est and most thorough m: istery of science, strengthens rather than weakens, 
the hand of art, are felt, after the man who has. exerted these influences is 
gone, and form no inconsiderable item in the sum total of the good which 
he has conferred upon his race. It was certainly true in the case of Whit- 
ney, that his personal influence and the weight of his example, were thus 
felt in his life-time, and have not ceased since his death. It is owing to his 
influence, and to that of Hillhouse, men of singular kindred spirits, in re- 
spect to the devotion of energy and cenius to the general improveme nts of 
the outward interests of man, that the C ity of Elms is so attractive to the eye 
of the stranger, in the outw ard indications of neatness and taste, which per- 
tain to elevate every dwelling, and are seen along every street, and that these 
externa) appearances are found, on a closer observation, to be so sure an 
index of the intelligent ameaehes and the frugal thrift of the citizens. 

But the great gift of W hitney to his country and his race, was the gift of 
the cotton gin; and it is for this that he will deserve to be c herished longest 
in their honorable remembrance, and in their grateful homage. We have 
seen that there was something singularly interesting in the manner and cir- 
cumstances of the invention. By far the greater number of inventions, 
come of accidental suggestion, or are completed by gradual improvements, 
or result from the application of machinery already i in being to a new pur- 
pose; but in the case of this of W hitney’s, there was the contemplation of 
a great desideratum, propvsed as the worthy subject for a trained and pow- 
erful genius—then there was the cheerful devotion of the mind to meet this 
want, and then the speedy, the easy, and the successful triumph. 

But the value of the gift deserves our consideration. We have spoke of 
it as a gift of Whitney to his country and to his race. What the n did 
Whitney give to his country ? 

He gave to his country, directly, all the increasee value which the public 
lands of the cotton growing states, have received by the invention. As soon 
as this invention was made known, and its adequacy was fully established, 
the inland districts of the south and south- west at once rose immensely inv alue, 
and the extensive public lands of the United States rose with them. What- 
ever, therefore, the government, as a direct owner of property, which it 
offers for sale, has received, or is yet to receive from this advance upon its 
property, that has been and will be put into her treasury, by the gift of Eli 
Whitney, of what the valne of his gift to her in this form has been and is 
to be, some idea may be formed from a remark of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. 
Whitney, not long after the purchase of Louisiana, that the increased value 
of the lands of the United States, in consequence of the cotton gin, had at 
that time, (this was ten years after the invention,) been more than sufficient 
to pay the cost of that territory. How many times fifteen millions of dollars 
have since been added to the value of the public domain, by the increased 
culture of cotton and the widening market for it, can neither be estimated 
nor conjectured. 

Whitney gave to his country its greatest staple production, and the means 
of an extensive and profitable trade with England. Though the cotton plant 
had been known before the days of Herodotus, and though the green seed 
or upland cotton had been known from this early pe riod, yet, as an article 
of commerce, it had never been known till this method of cleaning was di 
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covered. <A few statistics need only be given, to show the immense value 
of the production, whic e was created by this invention, and of the trade 
which has grown out of it. In the year 1791, the whole cotton crop of the 


United States was ane obs of pounds. In 1845, it was more than 
1,000,000,000, In 1791, the United States produced .1-- of the cotton pro- 
duced in the world. Ie 1845, it produced more than ¢ of the product of 


of the world. 

In 179%, the year of the invention, the whole crop was 5,000,000 of 
pounds, and the quantity exported was 487,600 pounds. In 1794, the year 
after, the crop was 8 000,600, and the export ition was 1,601,760 pounds. 
In 1800, six years after, the crop was 35,000,000, and 17,789,803 were 
exported. In 1810, two years before Whitney applied for the renewal of 
his patent, the crop was &5,000,00 0 pounds; and of upland cotton, S§4,- 
657,384 pounds were exported. In 1845, the entire crop was 1,029,850,- 
060 pounds ; 862,530,000 pounds were exported, and 167,270,000 pounds 
were consumed at home. Cotton has been for many years not only one of 


the staples, but the great staple for export. For many years past, it has 
constituted from one half to seven-tenths of the entire exports of the Union. 
These facts speak for themselves. They tell us that the pl: inters of the 


south owe it to the cotton gin, that, for half a century past, they have been 
able to raise and send to market their great staple, and that it is to Whit- 
ney that they are indebted for the great estates they have accumulated, and 
the am Ee incomes which they have so gene rally expended. Whatever 
wealth the country has received in the increase of individual estates, the 
country owes to the inventor of the cotton gin. These statistics tell us, 
that whatever has been made by the immense trade between this country 
and its great customer on the other side of the sea, is mainly owing to the 
same invention, ‘The shipper of the cotton owes to him the profit on his 
freights. The importer the profits on goods, which he has been able to buy 
with cotton; and the government, the revenue which she has exacted on 
these goods, as well as the immense advantage which she has gained from 
having so abundant a staple of her own, with which to pay for the imports 
which she has received. ‘The manufacturers of cotton too, whether at the 
north, they drive their magnificent establishments, and receive their splendid 
dividends ; or whether at the south, they are inspired by the hope of the 
same success, in their vigorous, though infant enterprises; the busy troops 
of operators whom they pay, and the neighboring farn ers who find a ready 
market for their produce, all owe it to the same genius, that they have the 
material art, of which to bring these larger or humbler returns, All that 
prosperity, too, which results from the combined and harmonious working of 
the producing, the commercial and the manufacturing interests, as far as 
these interests have been dependent on the cultivation of cotton, has re- 
ceived its impulse from this invention, and owes its acknowledgment to Eli 
Whitney. 

We have seen what Whitney has given to his country. The question is 
very natural, what has he received from that country? It was his own tes- 
timony, as asserted by an intimate friend, Professor Silliman, and that tes- 
timony was given in his hearing near the close of life; that the disease, 
which cut short his life, was brou; ght on by exposure and fatigue during the 
last of his land journeys, to assert his just claims so long  injuriously frus- 
trated. He received then, first of all, the termination of his life in the 
midst of those domestic enjoyments which had been so long deferred in con- 
sequence of the delay of his just rights, and in the possession of that fortune, 
the acquisition of which he had been forced to put off till the noon of his 
days. 

So far as a pecuniary return is concerned, he received nothing ; for it was 
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also his dying testimony, that “‘ all he had received for the invention of the cot- 
ton gin had not more than compensated him for the enormous expenses which 
he had incurred, and for the time which he had devoted, during many of 
the best years of his life, in the prosecution of this subject.’ On such a 
subject as this, Mr. Whitney was not likely to exaggerate ; his mind was too 
self-possessed, and his integrity too uncorrupt to allow him to yield to the 
gloom of disappointment, or the violence of passion. His chee rful applica- 
tion to new fields of enterprise ; his ready and generous forwardness to serve 
his friends, his country, and his race, with no prospect of return, and the 
courteous hospitality with which he received and returned the warm esteem 
of gentlemen from all parts of the Union, as well as the fact that this esteem 
was so lavishly bestowed upon him—all show that his views o of this subject 
were neither morbid nor selfish. When, therefore, he said as he did de- 
liberately, that he “ felt that his just claims on the cotton- -growing states, 
especially on those that had made him no returns for this inve ntion, so im- 
portant to his country, were still unsatisfied, and that both justice and honor 
required that compensation should be made—we should feel assured that 
his testimony but expressed the truth in the case—if all the particulars 
which we have enumerated did not both suggest and confirm the same con- 
clusion. 

It is not necessary to go at length into the reasons of his failure to receive 
the just compensation for his eminent services. Many can be imagined in 
the then infant state of the country, and the unsettled judgments of men in 
regard to the rights of discoverers, and the unequal action of patents ; and 
in their jealous poe to monopolies without supposing a decided and 
deliberate purpose to defraud or wrong a man from whom the cotton-grow- 
ers had received their all. We are quite certain that the state of Georgia, 
at this moment, would be as far from such injustice as any other in the 
Union. And if the question were presente sd to her now, whether she owed 
no debt to the inventor, she could not, in the view of her whitening cotton 
fields, and in the hearing of the noise of her own cotton mills, but generously 
acknowledge the oblig: ition. It is not, however, an obligation for any one 
state. The whole Union is too much indebted to the great invention to be 
content to leave the obligation to be cancelled by any one of its sisterhood. 
The name of Whitney is too intimately associate ‘d with her honor, and with 
her unexampled growth and prosperity, to be remembered by her with any 
other than the profoundest gratitude. 

We do not approve of lavish or indiscriminate testimonials to the honor of 
the living or the deceased, who have deserved well of their country; but 
that such a testimonial! ought to be rendered to such a man, who has added 
uncounted millions to her wealth, is too clear to be argued. We are bold 
to say, that to no man, whether living or dead, does she owe more for her 
physical prosperity and we: uth, than to the subject of these remarks. We 
trust the time may come when an opportunity will be furnished to repay this 
obligation, and the natae of Whitney shall not be coupled with the ingrati- 
tude or neglect of this great and free people. 

Upon his tomb-stone there is the following appropriate inscription :— 
“ Eur Wuirney, the inventor of the cotton gin. Of useful science and arts, 
the efficient patron and improver. In the social relations of life, a model of 
excellence. While private affection weeps at his tomb, his country honors 
his memory.” ‘ His country honors his memory!’ Let it be seen that she 
does, not by idly bending over his tomb, nor by lauding his name with ver- 
bal adulation, but with generous and united zeal testifying to his family, 
some substantial token, that she appreciates the genius and services of the 
man who has contributed so much to her prosperity. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Dvurtne the month which has elapsed, financial affairs have continued to suffer under 
the artificial pressure which the nature of our position in regard to England, in connec- 
tion with the anti-commercial operation of the Banks, has brought about. Tightness or 
ease of the money market expresses only the extent to which borrowing beyond the im- 
mediate availability of existing floating capital has been carried on. Where the obliga- 
tions of merchants maturing at banks are all represented by merchandise, the sale of 
which will realize the means of discharging the obligation, there is but little danger of 
severe pressure, because the paper is not dependant upon borrowing to meet the note. 
When from any cause the markets for the sale of goods become choaked, and to sell is 
to sacrifice, there is a disposition to hold, and to obtain means by sale of stocks or bor- 
rowing on securities, wherewith to meet the maturing paper. It always happens at such 
imes that borrowing is the most difficult, because the refusing to lend is frequently the 
cause of the depression of the markets. To avery great extent, the transaction of busi- 
ness on bank discounts is a false system, which inevitably leads to disaster. As long as 
markets are active and the institutions loan freely, the plan works well; but it is pre- 
cisely at such times that the loans are least needed. It results inevitably from continu- 
ally increasing loans that the maximum line of discounts must be ultimately reached and 
curtailment become necessary. The moment that takes place pressurs ensues, and men 
of capital have to disburse largely in the shape of discounts to obtain money to keep 
good their credit; the profits of years are sometimes swallowed up in a few months of 
pressure. Those who have done a large bnsiness on a small capital cannot sustain the 
necessary expenditure, and the “ weakest goes to the wall.” The scarcity of money 
which has existed in the last two months, has been immediately prodaced by the tem- 
porary unavailability of a large portion of the national exports through the discredit of 
the bills drawn against it; but this effect would have had far less influence, had not the 
banks of New-York incurred the charge of criminal neglect, thoughtlessness, and incapa- 
city in the conduct of their business. In Great Britain, where the commercial com- 
munity as here depend to a considerable extent upon bank accommodation, and the 
means of the bank to lend those facilities, as they are called, are known to depend upon 
the state of the specie in the Bank, the institution is required to report weekly the 
amount of specie held by it, as also the sum of its loans and circulation. These figures 
are a guide not only to all the banks, but to all the merchants in the kingdom. If a well 
informed merchant sees a continuing diminution of bullion in the bank, he knows that 
the institution ought to curtail its movement, and by lessening its discounts, gradually 
prepare the community for a pressure when the drain shall have become serious. If the 
loans of the bank are gradually called in while money is easy, the obligations of the pub- 
lic are as gradually narrowed, and the demand for money constantly diminishing. As 
the bank returns are made public weekly, sagacious merchants regulate their own 
conduct by the results exhibited, even although the bank should neglect to act with pru- 
dence. In New-York the community has no guide of this nature ; all is involved in doubt 
and darkness. The banks make a retarn once in a quarter, and the result is not pub- 
lished until 20 days after the date. The information it conveys is practically valueless. 
It has been the case, that as soon as the quarterly report is made, the institution expands 
without limit, and again curtails at the approach of another quarter. By these means a 
most injurious fluctuation in the market has been created. The community for some 
weeks has suffered from the consequences of the utter incapacity of the banks to forsee 
and regulate their operations according to known laws of finance. They usually, each 
one acting for itself, loan as much as they can where there exists no immediate drain for 
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specie, Ifa drain occurs that ought to have been foreseen, it finds them greatly extended, 
and overtaken by reasonless fright, they refuse all accommodation. “he community 
having no means of judging of this condition are blundering in the dark, exposed to any 
injury the banks may inflict. During the past year the business of the city has been 
greater than ever before; the influx of bullion great, and the loans of the banks have ac- 
cordingly reached a magnitude never before attained. In order to observe this move- 
ment, we will from official sources, compile a table of the imports and exports of each 


quarter, showing the loans of the banks at the close of each quarter as follows. 


IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND BANK LOANS OF NEW-YORK, QUARTERLY. 


Quarter ends Jany. 31, 1847: April 30. July 31, Oct. 31. Total year 
EINIORAS nnn scccen cc t$,3T4,444. occen 29,309,294... .... 22,678,392 27,863,433......94,225,563 





a 13,081,668 


eee 11,354,374 £1,646.579....«%% 17,753,405......12 














NE 0 tiem minis 25,728,818......40,957,973...... 40,431,887...... 40,188,653.....147,397,231 
it hi ncicxetnd 70,087,342..... 53 80,740,679...... 80,258,529 





The amount of business transacted was larger for the April quarter than for either of 
the others; yet the line of discounts was not so kigh as it reached in the succeeding 
quarter, A considerable portion of the imports of the April quarter ($6,000,000) was 
specie, and money was in demand to meet the operations of large houses, who required 
facilities to enable them to import the precious metals to such an extent. This paper 
was in demand by the banks to the exclusion of other business paper, and the arrival of 
the specie discharged it. The degree in which the arrival of specie affected the banks 


for the quarters corresponding to the above, is seen in the following. 








Jan. 31, 1847. April 30. July 31 Oct: 31. Total. 
EOC s occ cw cade epnuuewe 201,619... .0.6,961,604. <....2,168,729......! OG OT 40 das 8,812,859 
oe lal ee erate POD ic en cuas 121.431. cues 020,000...< 1,001, 473...<<. 1,814,3 
Excess imports......... vs 210,208... ...35, 000,200) ...:. 1,848,729....— aa saud 6,998,542 
e CRBOTMB cv ccecss — So a Lees 700,399... —--- 
Amonant in Bank.........9,203,242..... 11,312,171.....11,983,124.... 9,107,920 


The figures represent only the direct movement to and from the port. The amount of 
specie received here through the steamers arrived at Boston was important; and there 
was also near $16,000,000 paid into the custom honse for duties, which to considerable 
extent, passed off into general circalation through government expenditures. Under 
these circumstances, the institutions carried their loans to an important figure in August. 
At that time the revulsion in England began to exert an adverse influence upon Ameri- 
can interests, and the conduct of the banks of New-York should have changed to meet 
it. Instead of that, they pursued a reckless course until the November quarter, when 
they suddenly turned upon the community without notice. Had the general busivess 
been less healthy, or the merchants less firm, extensive bankruptcies must have resulted. 
Had the community entered into the speculations to which the banks had endeavored to 
incite them, general ruin would have been the consequence. The packet of the 4th 
August brought information that the temporary ease in the London market had passed 
away, and that numerous failures in the corn trade had taken place. This was supposed 
to have resulted from a reaction and fall in corn. Packet after packet brought news of 
continued distress and gloomier prospects, each arrival tending more to discredit those 
houses on which American bills are usually drawn; and many merchants bought ex- 
change to cover former remittances, for fear the bills in which they were made might 
be dishonored. Now the importations were large, and the only means of paving for 
them was the exchange offering in the market. It became therefore self evident, that if, 
through discredit, those means should prove unavailable, a proportionate demand for spe- 
cie would fall upon the banks. The institutious paid no regard whatever to these signs. 


In fact, as there is no summary report made public, there was no guide to the country 


banker to regulate this movement by the specie in the city banks, and the latter acted 
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each independently, without knowledge of the movements of the others. Nearly three 
months of adverse exchange, exports of specie, increasing discredit of biils, and gloomi- 
er prospects from England, passed away without any effort of these institutions to pre- 
pare for a pressure, or by gradualty curtailing to diminish the amount of obligation to be 
met when the crisis should arrive. The return of October 31 found the loans as high 
as on Ist of August, and the packets of Nov. 1 carrying a considerable amount of specie, 
these institutions were suddenly seized with a panic, refused all loans, run each other 
for balances, and amid the alarm they sounded and did their best to enkance, good busi- 
ness paper sold as high as 2 per cent. per month, and money could not be had on the 
best securities. Had the returns of the banks been published weekly through the quar- 
ter, the fluctuation of the specie and the progress of the loans would have been a guide 
to prudent merchants, and they would not have been subjected to the destructive ca- 
price of these thoughtless institations. Some failures took place, but insignificant in 
comparison with what, under such circumstances, would have resulted, had the markets 
not had the advantage of the steadiness which the operations of the Independent Treasu- 
ry imparted to the national commerce. The money market of New-York and neighbor- 
ing cities has been tight during the month. All parties have acted upon the desire to 
protect themselves against the demand for the precious metals by curtailing their obliga- 
tions. Money has been in fair supply from private sources, and at high rates, sufficient has 
been obtained te make remittances and meet notes as they mature. A rapid diminution 
of outstanding obligations, private and corporate, has resulted with considerable activity 
in the precious metals going to and fro in the discharge ef balances. The state of affairs 
in England has gradually assumed, although perhaps temporarily, a more favorable 
aspect. The same causes which with large balances due the United States, induced ex- 
ports of specie to England, produced similar effects on all countries with which England 
has dealings; and from the first to the middle of November, considerable amounts in 
specie arrived in England, which, by flowing into the bank, much relieved its position. 
This specie was acquired only threugh the non payment of very large amounts of bills 
running upon London from all the colonies, and the effects of throwing such quantities of 
paper back upon drawers of small capital are yet to be realized. On the 25th of October, the 
bullion of the bank being at a very low ebb, and the reserve of notes apparently sinking 
fast, the government authorized the bank so far to infringe the charter act of 1844, as te 
loan notes as formerly in excess of the amount secured, at a minimum rate of 8 per cent. 
interest on sums not less than £2,000. The announcement of this fact created for the 
moment a little return of confidence; bullion, to some extent, flowed back to the bank, 
and as Parliament was summoned to meet Nov. 18, it did not think it prudent, in face of 
that radical, and newly constituted assembly, to infringe a law without its sanction 
having been previously obtained, endangering its charter; and although it loaned money 
at 8 per cent., did not overstep the limits of the charter act. Its leading features, Octo- 


ber 25 and November 6th, were as fellows: 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Ballion. Private Loans. Deposits, Net Cir. Reserve of Notes. 
Oct, DBicsaceessi RSIS OE iiccas 19,467,128..... «8,586,509... .0.<e 20 SIG ITS .ccciic 1,547,270 
We nda sbebdee 8,439,674...... 20,424,807. wccce 8,911,352. ..~ - 20,842,412... ..21,303,103 
NOV: Cicsseseese@, 7003816... 06199190; 915 05565 8,804,305...... 20,396,445. .....2,030,085 


The specie had slightly increased, and near £1,@00,000 of gold had arrived in a short 
time, of which £552,000 was from St. Petersburgh on account of the Russian govern- 
ment. The reserve of notes which constitutes the banks’ power to lend was increasing 
but slowly; but from the immense curtailment in obligations that the last three months 
of pressure must have effected, and the general stagnation of business money was appa- 
rently more easy: that is, the bank minimum rate was 8, while it could be had out of 
doors in some cases as low as 64. The French loan, which has so long been a bugbear 


» 


upon the market, was to the extent of $46,875,000, adjudged to the Messrs. Rothschild 
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at 75.25 per cent. for a3 per cent. stock, payable at the rate of $2,000,000 per month, 
interest commencing upon the whole loan immediately. The announcement of this result 
had a very favorable influence upon the Paris market. The Messrs. Rothschild immedi- 
ately paid up 25,000,000 francs for the instalments due Nov. 22 and Dec. 22. This ease 
in the English money market is evidently fictitious ; it results from the non payment of 
debts and stoppage of industrial employments, when famine is impending in Ireland and 
food advancing in England. The ease of the market revives enterprise, and with its re- 
vival the old symptoms must return ; bills must be paid, produce purchased, and opera- 
tives employed ; and with the recurrence of these features the drain of bullion will re- 
commence. It wants bat a revival of confidence in the ample supply of bills offering in 
the United States markets to bring back with interest all the gold that has been shipped 

The annual message of the chief magistrate and the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, place ina very conspicuous light the great prosperity of the Union. 

The aggregate imports and exports of the year have reached the unusual figure of 
$305,194,260, and the domestic exports have been so large a proportion of the amount as 
to have kept the balance greatly in favor of the Union. It appears that for the year 
ending with Dec. $23,844,001 will have been transferred to the mint, and coined into 
American money, making a vast addition to the hard currency of the country. Every 
department of industry has been well and profitably employed, growing out of the 
great prosperity which the agricultural interests, the basis of the whole, has derived 
from the demands of Europe for produce, aided by a low and uniform tariff. As an in- 
stance of the remarkable outpouring of wheat and wheat flour, in excess of all estimates, 
we annex the following table of the deliveries at tide water on the Hudson. 


The aggregate values of this grain sum up as follows: 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR AT TIDE-WATER, VIA. NEW-YORK CANALS, AND WEEKLY 
PRICE OF FLOUR IN NEW-YORK, FoR 1847. 
1844, 1845, 1846. 1847 


Flour. Wheat, Flour. Wheat. Flour. WLeat. Flour. Wheat. Price 
Bble. Bush. Bbls. Bush. Bbls. Bush. Bbls. Bush, of fi’r. 





























To June ist.... 402,422 159491 466,677 71,347 482,422 129,744 609,935 318,540 $9.25 
June—Ist week 83.235 23,210 62,272 14,278 109,033 63,530 179,417 250,658 8.75 
2d os 58,964 38,077 54,871 14,433 136,296 59,122 188,281 240,652 8.8] 
3d “ 72,612 7,552 45,964 19,185 119,765 32.970 147,600 313,204 8.00 
4th - 64,454 21,195 46,777 27,582 128,644 35,229 234,831 438 004 7.123 
July—Ist week 50,946 21,110 39.774 28,233 61,242. 218106 262,089 7.25 
2d ai 48.071 10,565 36,391 12.869 68,717 129,560 159.991 6.50 
3d - 59,945 19.939 50,789 27,152 87,948 146,132 95,123 6.122 
4th oy 67,119 67,885 59,382 21,573 79,363 151,016 143.618 5.25, 
Aug.—ist week 50,327 15,643 46,463 549 31,247 104,201 106,594 6.25 
2d “ 7 35,295 41,137 7,402 36,554 79,953 55,912 6.00 
3d “ : 66,176 42,943 15,421 &5,826 99,27 69,821 5.873 
4th ” 70,276 58,355 53,909 929,0R0 75,094 104,250 83,517 5 874 
Sept.—ist weck 69,093 64,786 49,458 21,032 80,170 74,766 81,300 5.873 
2d “ 75,491 7,438 75,819 34,825 69,009 137,118 68,095 61,171 5.624 
3d - 71.514 55.7is 7 8 70,871 79,157 159,425 69,740 76,145 5,621 
4th “ 98172 50.913 82,289 85.797 115,630 156,090 90,628 69,335 5.873 
Oct—l1st week 76.964 103,679 89,412 75,572 106,026 135,125 98,152 61,720 5.871 
2d “ 79.687 82536 1,322 82,600 98,032 193,127 103,584 50,286 5.87} 
3d “ 89.320 78,716 127,599 144,945 120,682 269,205 126,717 133.986 6.62. 
4th e 120,836 $3,013 146,858 182,156 65,166 123,034 149,480 153,347 6.68 
Nov.—ist week 73,867 28,217 146,397 126,180 178,488 282,499 168,718 117,692 6.37} 
2d - 98,220 45,230 132,114 110,190 196,104 211,105 150,897 159,203 6.25 
3d “ 139,685 67,246 240580 185,543 240,652 203,249 176,855 248,256 6.12} 
4th = 98,692 39,609 179,350 197.269 144,450 123,179 274,633 407,842 6.37} 
2,222,204 1,262,249 2,487,587 1,5£1,492 3,300,050 2,923,664 3,944,818 4,158,010 
The aggregate value of this grain sum up as follows: 
1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. 
hf Pee Oe: ae ee a oY | ee Te 
” ae swennas GOO TG is cccwans ES, 00d, CPOs sascpens lL aiQTOlel Livtcoashs 27,380,170 
NN 5 iis neni pesen SR SI Sie cudacve i 18,836,412.......+.34,502,340 


Quantity in Barr’l.... .. ...12,373,269..... 000014,019,427..020ccee 19,423,914. 20000 002 23,882,100 
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The value of this grain alone reaching tide water has tripled in three years; that is to 
say, the quantity has doubled and has sold, by reason of commanding a foreign market 
for the surplus at higher prices, placing $23,000,000 more at the command of the produ- 


cers of wheat than in 1844, aud nearly doubling what they received in 1846. The quan- 


ty of Indian corn brought to tide water has been 5,889,776 bushels, valued at $5,300,798 


1 


against nothing in 1844. The deliveries of some other articles have been as follows : 















{843 1844. 1845, 1846 1847. 
Cheese Ibs ......24,336,260..... SPECT ESOC. wc aaes 81,200, 1S ea cces 35,087,393......40,695,005 
W ool +h cecsae BRE Ai. cs cu SO eeces . - 8,563,806......11,221,384 
Bacon - 2.034,600...... 3,562,030 
Butter s 21, SP Gers & aa Bi ROSE. o 6 occ 22,653,861 
Lard ” 3,09 Waconia 7,347,966..... - 5,237,460 
Total 5 articles, lbs,54,768,360 5K 9 656.851. dscns 44.937, St9 5. esx . 83,370,736 
It is observable that the receipt of these articles is progressing in quantity yearly, like 
t i J @ / 


breadstuffs, and that the effect of the foreign demand this year has been to take off a 
larger portion of the surplus, after supplying the wants of the Atlantic, and by so doing 
enhancing the prices which the producers have obtained tor the whole quantities. The 
great staple of the south has sold well; and those Atlantic states which have sold large 
crops at high prices, have made unusual profits. For the coming year, it would appear 


that the prospect of a large European market for breadstuffs continues; but the prospect 


for a large demand for 


there does not appear 


than the last. 


The business of the 


lowing tables, compil 


comparative monthly 


the present tariff. 


Specie. 
Dec. 78,496 
Jan. 
Feb. 








May 27,286 
June 29,122 
July 54,879 
Aug. 44,882 
Sep. 10,044 
Oct. 69,809 
Nov. 139,392 


wan ave 
762,679 


Duties 


Specie. For’n Gd’s, 


Dec. 133,786 
Jan. 21,762 
Feb. 126,700 
M’ch 257,781 
April 819,599 
May 291,041 
June . 

July 80,463 
Aug, 57,589 
Sept. 2,255 
Q)ct. 70,350 
Nov. 7,681 


1,569,007 





F ree G’ds. 


558,185 
376,905 
474,360 
1,092,476 


2 
Lh 
d 
x 


1,300,751 
1,239,006 


729,239 
R2G6.815 
600,849 
991,449 


719,215 


145,795 
161,432 
172,603 
188,288 
310,445 
294,412 





2,996,505 


2 


cotton is less favorable, while the crops promise well. As a whole, 


any reason to suppose that the coming year will be less favorable 


port of New-York has been far greater than ever before. The fol- 
ed for the New-York Evening Post, from official sources, show the 


business for the year ending with November, being the fruit of 
@ 5 ’ So 


IMPCRTS-——PORT OF NEW-YORK 





1846. 1847. 

Datiable. Total. Specie. Free. Dutiable. Total. 
3,439,991 1,076 672 537,496 4,279,813 4,878,655 
4,842,884 5,263,010 5,499,682 6,068,999 
4,177,952 4,749,091 1 5,889,387 7,409,637 
8,657,793 9,812,494 1, 6,060,746 8,177,141 
4,105 6,440,815 3 ‘ 026 
yl o 7 1 


6,19 709 


8,457,12 





5,883. 316 


~f 
2 738,977 3,800,235 
2 568,183 3,426,790 
7,567,005 69,467,808 8,732,382 8,180,652 79,534,070 96,447,104 
RA aE OC) ae i hie kbbagie esa alecicn coe 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic. Total. Specie. Foreign. Domestic. Total: 
— 154,221 
73,728 78,346 
$,000 79,274 








1, 271,718 
30,259,144 $34,824,646 3,262,592 2,299,308 47,860,086 $53,421,986 
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These aggregates compare for three years as follows: 


Imports. Exports 
1845. 1846. 1847. 7845. 1846, 3827. 
Specie........ 782,851 ....762,679....8,732,382 Specie....3,306,130....1,569,007....3, 262,592 
Foreign ...4,251,855....2,996,505... 2,299,308 


Free. ......11,144,598..11,138,124....8,180,652 
Dutiable...56,357,969..57,867,005...79,534,070 Domestic. 25,022,465.. .30,259,144... 47,860,086 





Total......68,285,418.. 69,467,808 ...96,447,104 
Duties. .... 17,985,270. 16,613,561. ..20,532,025 


Total... ..32,477,450... 34,824,656... 53,421,986 


This shows a very considerable increase of business; and the year of low tariff con- 
trasts very favorably with the two previous ones of comparative high tariff- 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


POLITICAL GOSSIP 


A public meeting assembled at the beginning of the month at the Tabernacle, Broad- 
way, to make a demonstration of sympathy for the enlightened eflurts of Pope Pius 1X 
in behalf of the liberties of the Roman States, so long under the oppressive sway of pa- 


pal and Anstrian tyranny. It was highly creditable to our noble city that so large and 


respectable an assemblage came together for so righteous a cause, appealing se directly to 
our best feelings and most laudable aspirations. The propriety of such a meeting at 
such a time, and for such a purpose, cannot be reasonably questioned. 


is more sacred in our eyes than the regeneration of an abused and intelligent nation, and 


For, what cause 


what other country than ours, in the whole world takes and justly ought to take in such 
an event, so sincere an interest? The comfort and moral aid of this temperate and 
elevated expression of feeling on the part of the first city in the greatest living republic 
to the long suffering nations of bratal misrule, will beyond a doubt, be deep and abiding. 
The apprehension expressed in some quarters, that this marked display of American 
sympathy, will alarm the «bsolute powers, (Louis Philippe ineluded,) and will induce 
them to unite in a more determined combination than ever against the courageous head 
of the Catholic Church may be true, but the new born zeal likely to be awakened al! 
over Italy when this news shall reach them, will sustain them against farther efforts and 
all odds that absolutism can bring to bear. It was well and eloquently observed by Mr. 
Sedgwick, who, with many of our ablest men, addressed the assembly during the eve- 
ning, that “it was our destiny to champion the cause of Freedom on both sides the Atlantic, 
and that no matter what might be the counsels of the prudent and the timid, we must go 
on, and meet the responsibility Heaven had assigned us.” This, beyond cavil, is the true 
American feeling, that of the sober, yet generous-hearted masses, whose will consti- 
tutes the only law under which we, as a Government and people, act. There was another 
feature connected with this meeting we rejoice to notice. It was that lofty spirit of re- 
ligions and political toleration that brought men of all sects and all parties together to 
worship like brothers around the holy altar of human liberty. This of itself was an incident 
that could not but be universally gratifying to all lovers of our country, whilst it may serve 
as a warning, instructive and pregnant, to our enemies that the jealousies and divisions on 
which they have so idly counted in times past, are but feeble props to their infamous 


machination in the future. Letthem take heed, and despair, for never as a people were 


we more united and powerful, and as we rise in the scale of nations and our influence goes 
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on, spreading and growing, it is sure that we will deem it generous, if not necessary, to 
give full and bolder expression to ourintense abhorrence of that accursed League against 
the hopes and happiness of mankind, which has too long been allowed to cumber the 
earth. Its time is evidently drawing to a close, and upon us above all others, in the 
wisdom of providence, seems to devolve the grand, the sacred duty of hastening its 
downfall. It is unnecessary to dwell on the proceedings of the meeting, which were 
orderly and impressive. An address admirably expressed, conveying to his holiness, the 
Pope, the heartfelt assurances of our sympathies, was unanimously voted. Messrs. B. F. 
Butler, Sedgwick, Selden and Field, were amongst the most distinguished speakers, 
whose eloquence gave additional interest to the occasion. 





Since our last, we have had a most labored oratorial effort from Mr. Clay. In his pre- 
vious attempts onthe presidency, the great whig orator has tried at least fifty ways of 
making his election sure by writing as many letters expressing as many different views on 
the same number of subjects. It turned out on every occasion from 1825 to the last 
well-remembered canvass, that his epistolary skill was by no means equal to his ambition 
and the hopes of his desperate party, who clung to him with the tenacity of drowning 
men. His constant ill-luck in writing has induced him to go back to his old trade of 
talking, and we have waded through column after column of a long-winded and most 
clumsily contrived speech. It is high time that our great orators should leave off making 
‘¢ great speeches,” really great in nothing but their interminable length. A superior and 
cultivated intellect is above all displayed in the character and style of a public ad- 
dress. It should ever be suited to the occasion, and nothing is more conclusive proof 
of its imperfection than inordinate length, when delivered before a large and promiscuous 
audience. The speeches of our public men of recent years, have in this respect, been 
insupportable. Compare them with the speeches of the truly great orators of our revo- 
lutionary times,—Adams, Franklin, Henry, Jefferson. How tersely, but how compre- 
hensively were expressed the profound thoughts and patriotic views of those educated 
scholars ; and how infinitely superior in matter and manner to the illogical and insipid 
garrulity of our modern parliamentary Knights. The speech of Mr. Clay is a case in 
point, and we find no other excuse for its thousand defects of mind and expression than the 
evident fact of his decaying powers. We shall say no more of it than to express our 
wonder, “ great as our content,” that he should so entirely have misapprehended the 
sense and feelings of this country as seriously to make the preposterous suggestion of 
stultifying ourselves in the eyes of Europe, by abandoning the whole of our conquests in 
Mexico, without even the hope of being thanked, and returning home to confess our 
selves “fools as well as villains.” 

There is such an utter want of common sense in this ludicrous proposition, that we can 
do nought else than marvel at its absurdity, and leave it to others as ridiculous as its author 
to explain or defend. The people of this country, both whig and democrat, may have 
their doubts of annexing Mexico, thinking it neither wise nor expedient to go that 
length. They may regret ever having got into the war, and wish with all their Learts, 
that they were weil out of it; but when a public man or a public writer comes deliberately 
forward and commands them to fall on their recreant knees before the indignant eyes of 
the Holy alliance and acknowledge themselves everything that is stupid and base, and 
crave to be forgiven, then we think that he must have reached the condition of one of 
those “aged men who scold and drivel” without knowing wherefore he is angered. 
We do not hesitate to give undisguised expression to our feelings as to the position taken 
by Mr Clay in reference to Mexico, for it is now apparent that we have always, with 
thousands of well-meaning persons, greatly overrated the honesty of his character and the 
purity of his motives. Only a year ago, we blushed at the loss of dignity and the display 
of bad feeling and worse taste that Mr. Clay was guilty of, when at a convivial assembly 
in New-Orleans, he declared his readiness “to slay a Mexican,” but we thought it however 
the outburst of anintemperate patriotism, respectable even in its excesses. This late 
speech must now convince every sensible person, that his motives in both cases were hypo- 
critical. Last year he thought the war was popular, this year he thinks it is not; hence 
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his contradictory expressions. This double-dealing is not the way to the Presidency. 
The people are not such utter dolts as the veteran politician considers them. Let us 
look however with pity rather than derision on so painful a spectacle. 


THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 
Tue Astor Place Opera has, since our last, continued to do well. The houses have been 
good, and the performances satisfactory. Doubts, however, are frequently expressed by 
those deep in the mysteries of the establishment respecting its success. This seems sin- 
gular in the face of receipts averaging over $600 per night. To our great astonishment we 


The 


learned, upon inquiry into this enigma, that there was ground for real apprehensions. 

management, whoever they are or have been, have made an egregious error, which they as 

men of business cannot be disposed to deny. They have rushed thoughtlessly into a quag- 

mire of expense which threatens to swallow them all. Their company is nearly double 

Just think of the astounding 
| 


fact that the curtain rises every night to the tune of over $800 expenses. Why this would 


sink the establishment if they had ten times the talent and double the audience to support 


it. The heedlessness with which the matter has been mismanaged is palpable in the fact 


m number and more than double in price what it should be. 


of four prima donnas being engaged when two only are wanted. This is clear from the 
intention declared of sending a portion of the company to other cities to diminish the ex- 
pense of paying them. For half the money given to four there is no doubt two excellent 
singers might have been had. Economy in theatres as well as in mercantile houses is the 
first and best rule of successful business, and we recommend its earliest adoption to the 
powers that preside over the doubtful destinies of the Astor Opera, as the only possible 
means whereby they can be saved, which we sincerely hope. Our anxiety to preserve 
the existence of an Italian opera in New-York 1s the only motive in attacking the in- 
excusable follies made in its direction. We do so lightly, and in the constant ex- 
pectation that good will come of it. It is reaily astonishing that persons of the goo | sense 
and experience in matters of business that characterize the gentlemen concerned 
in the getting up of this temple to a lovely art, should have been so misled hitherto in all 
their arrangements for securing its success. Bargaining with artistes should not be done 
(if they are worth engaging at all) in a vile, huckstering spirit; but why secure double 


when half will do? The worthy individuals alluded to would not have likely laid up the 





splendid fortunes they rejoice in, had they dispatched four ships to their consignees when 


two only were required or demanded. To return to the opera performances which of 


late have been sufficiently varied and attractive. A Debutante la Signora Biscaciante, of 


Italian origin, though American born, made her appearance in the popular role of Amina. 
She was only tolerably successful we are sorry to say. Perhaps expectations were too highly 
raised, and due allowance should be made for the natural emotions of a new appearance be- 
fore a public vigilant, and uncontrolled by cliques or influence of any sort. It is a singularbut 
striking fact that all artistes, even the most renowned from abroad, are more deeply agi- 
tated on presenting theraselves for the first time before an American audience than before the 
most refined assemblages of Europe, not because they consider us better judges of their pow- 
ers, but they feel they must rely more exclusively upon their own merit for success. 
Neither cliques, nor claques, nor editors, nor aristocratic patrons, can save them here from 
a verdict different from that which their real worth commands. DPhey come forth per- 
fectly unsupported by extraneous influences of any kind, and for this simple reason they 


experience emotions of downright terror they never underwent before. Even the irre- 


sistible Fanny Elssler, who could not have been unconscious of her wonderful powers of 


fascination as exemplified in the enthusiasm of all Europe that stunned her with its frantic 
plaudits, yet even the overwhelming Fanny confessed that she was never so completely 
unmanned, (if that’s not a bull,) never so entirely overcome, appalled, paralyzed, as on the 
night of her brilliant debut in New-York. She could scarcely stand when she was ac- 


tually pushed upon the stage. What then must others less renowned undergo?) We saw 
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the charming Truffi’s fright a couple of weeks since, and we believe that la Biscaciante 
was nearly as much affected. On Wednesday, the 15th inst., Beneditti made his rentree in 
his popular character of Edgardo in the Lucia de Lammermoor. He was cordially wel- 
comed and deserved al! the applause he received. He sang and playe d exceedingly well, 
and we consider his addition a desirable one to the company. But we beg to say a plain 
word or two respecting this artist, which may be of advantage to all parties. One of the 
absurdities of the public of New-York—no, not the public ex masse, but of some silly por- 
tion of them, is to waste an extravagant deal of panegyric, pufling and petting upon an ar- 
tiste whose merits are likely to make him popular. Mustachioed men are ready to fight 
for him, whilst the ladies, sensitive souls, show the utmost willingness to die for him. Now 


? 
‘+ 


this childish and misplaced imitation of European inanities is “ tolerable and not to be en- 


dured,” as worthy Dogberry says. The effect of it on the intoxicated artiste is first to make 
a fool of him, second to encourage him to play various antics on and off the stage that are 
sure to seal his fate sooner or later, for his dile(tanti friends take to flight the moment he 
gets into a scrape. Beneditti lost his voice or humbugged the public through these 


uw’ game this season we do not 


puerilities last year, and if he is inclined to indulge in a sim 
hesitate to predict an unpleasant result. We expected an ebullition of his overfed vanity 
in his acting and singing on thenight of his rentree, but he pleased us on the contrary by his 
moderation and julgment. It is well for him if he has found out his latitude and which 
way his true talent lies. One word of M’lle Truffi, who made her debut in the lovely 


but difficult role of Lucia. She was evidently suffering from severe indisposition, and we 
were informed that she had kindly agreed to appear after only three repetitions of the 
part. Notwithstanding these drawbacks her acting was inimitable in grace and expres- 
sion, whilst her execution of many of the morceaux left nothing to be desired, and afforded 
just grounds for the enthusiastic applause which was showered on her. This role is des- 
tined to be one of her greatest triumphs; and Beneditti must work hard hereafter to keep 
up his reputation along side of his formidable and enchanting rival. M’lle Truffi, if we are 
not mistaken, will yet become an European celebrity. She has every element of im- 
mense success in her profession, and if her ambition be equal to her talents our prediction 


Ww ill be verific d. 


Mr. Forrest.—Our distinguished tragedian will leave the north on his last southern 
tour in the beginning of January direct to New-Orleans, where expectation is on the tip- 
toe for his coming. His engagement will be brilliant beyond example. His acting, so 
wonderfully improved, if possible, since his last visit to the Crescent City, guarantees that 
result; but, from the fact of its being his farewell engagement, we may expect some un- 
usual demonstrations of public enthusiasm for an actor without a rival, and a citizen with- 
out reproach. Ve hear a splendid public dinner m his honor is on the tapis, and other 
compliments will probably follow. Mr. Forrest will on his return play at St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, so that we shall not look upon “his like again” in these latitudes till July be- 
gins to wane. Few men in any profession work harder than our industrious tragedian, 
but none are so richly compensated, not merely in vile lucre, but in the hearty admiration 
of numberless thousands, grateful not only for the fleeting pleasures of the hour, but for 
the charming souvenirs of a whole life. Who will not treasure up whilst memory holds 


r 2 


fortunes, of Othello’s agony, of Damon’s 





her seat his thrilling delineations of Lear’s mis 
patriotism, and of the high-wrought soul of Virginius? Yes, these are recollections that 
must embalm for long, long years this gifted actor in the minds of all who have either sen- 


sibility or intelligence to feel his magic touch, or comprehend his excellence. 


Park Turatre.—The only successful engagement played during the month at this 
Theatre was that of Messrs. Placide and Collins. It was a real treat to our citizens to listen 
again to the manly, gay voice of their old favorite Placide, whose acting has lost none of its 
varied beauties, its quaint pathos, rich humor and faithful delineation of nature, sans exag- 


geration, sans trick, sans defect ofany sort. Itis unaccountable that our principal Theatres, 
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the Park and Broadway, allow such an actor as Placide, whose popularity is equal to his 
merit, toremain in New-York whole months without engagement. Is it to be wondered at 
that such stupid indifference to their own interest and public taste should involve them, as 
present appearances indicate, in final bankruptcy and ruin? Who cares to express sympa- 
thy or even to give advice to managements, who have neither wit, enterprize, or apparent 
desire to escape the fate they seem to court?) When two Theatres like these mentioned, 
in the heart of a populous and theatrical neighborhood, are threatened, in the middle of the 
theatrical season, with the necessity of closing their doors, there can be only one possible 
reason for it, which is exactly the case here, that they have no entertainment whatever to 
offer to the public, worth a third of the price of admission. Since Placide and Collins, an 
agreeable actor bye the bye, left the Park, the only theatrical provender fished up in some 
unknown waters have been a few Heron, white not red, which have not served even to 
stimulate, much less satisfy public appetite. 

The Broadway concern has been obliged to take up last month’s leavings of the Park, the 
mongrel, Bishop troupe, made up of shreds and patches of English and Italian, whose ludi- 
crous representations of first class opera would make angeis weep, if they could, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be supposed present at such sorry sights. If Mad. Bishop 
knew her own interest she would engage a really superior singer like Mad. Pico, and with 
some skilful subordinates, set off on a tour to the interior, en route to Mexico, where dol- 
lars are readily exchanged for notes far inferior to theirs. But it is reported that Mad. 
Bishop is afraid of such a rival as Mad. Pico, and that her “still, small voice’ would be 
lost in the full, sonorous tones of the finest contralto in the United States. This is an idle 
fear. Atall events Mad. Bishop will learn, after living a little longer amongst us, that 
she had better think more of her interest and less of herself, and the result will not fail to 


be both profitable and satisfactory 


The Cunard steamer line from Boston to Liverpool, are coming hereafter to New-York, as 
the proprietors are alarmed at the rivalry so suddenly evidenced by the appearance of the 
American line of steamers from New-York, via, Southampton to Bremen, So far, these trans- 
atlantic steamers have been wholly supported by American patronage, which, if once with- 
drawn, will throw them probably on their beam-ends. And this is a result likely to occur from 
present symptoms, If the American line prove itself to be equal in safety and speed—and 
who can doubt that-American skill is not equal to British any day, on sea or land—it is beyond 
all question certain, that every true hearted American will cheerfully lend every encourage 
ment to his own country’s enterprise. There is another reason stronger still why we should 
give a rebuke to this English Cunard line, which, in the day of its ascendancy, dared to ven 
ture upon a brutal display of hostility to American prejudices that should be remembered 
now. 

Only last year, that black vagabond, Douglass, who spent his time in England propagating 
his filthy lies against the United States, which were greedily swallowed by English hypocrites 
and fools, returned to this country in the Cambria, under the especial protection of Capt, Jud- 
kins, who first insisted that this offensive negro should sit at table with American gentlemen, 
and, failing in this, he magnanimously gave up to his odorous protegé his own bed and state 
room. The year before that, Capt, Judkins, whose black propensities are strong in the ascend- 


ant, authorized this self-same negro to hold forth on his deck against the cruelty and infamy of 


lying America, that talked of liberty in one breath, and refused to live cheek-by-jowl with 
their nigger brethren in the next. On remonstrances being temperately made by some 
American gentlemen, this insolent cub of the sea, Capt, Judkins, threatened to put them in 
trons! Ought we not to get him up a public dinner, and a cold bath to boot, on his advent in 


New-York? This suggestion, we learn, is under meditation. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


* 


THE Poeticat Works or Joun Mitton; witha Memoir, and Critical Remarks on his 
genius and Writings, by James MontGomery; and ove hundred and twenty engrav- 
ings from drawings by William Harvey. In 2 volumes. Harper Brothers, New- 
York. 


What a mine of intellectual wealth is contained in the poems of our modern Homer. 
We are too mercenary and mercantile to stay and explore the riches of thought and learn- 
ing, which lie beneath the surface of his magnificent numbers. Who, like himself, built 
the lofty rhymes, and pic tured forth the scenes of the Paradise of God in suci: supernal 
beauty ‘and boldness of imagination. To cite the words of an eminent critic ;—‘ Milton 
possesses sublimity enough to command our fear, and gentleness enough to awaken our 
affection. He unites the fancy of Spenser to the majesty of Aischylus, and the delicate 
finish and grace of Canova to the bold and sweeping outlines of Michael Angelo. He 
was at once a Hebrew and a Greek, an Italian and a Briton. He gathered his treasures 
from every region of the earth. On every shore the tide of ages had left something 
worthy of prese srvation. Whatever he touched, be it before never so worthless, started 
into life beneath the potency of his Promethean pencil. The corruptible might then 
be said to put on incorruption, and the mortal, immortality. A block of marvle from 
Pentelicus c ame a prize worthy of contention by princes after it had been fashioned 
into beanty by the chisel of Praxiteles, and the humblest thought, subjected to the alche- 
my of Milton’s genius, became transmuted into something precious and costly. He 
was an enchanter who changed all the earthen edifices of the imagination into pure gold.’ 
It only remains for us to speak of the embellishments in these elegant volumes ; they 
are not only numerous, extending to 120, but very artistic, ideal, and vivid i in conception 
in a word, worthy of the master genius they are designed to elucidate and illustrate. We 
regard the splendid series of our great Standard Poets,—of which this work forms a 
part,—and which also includes the poetical writings of Thomson, Goldsmith, a 
etc., as an omen of great promise for the arts in this country ; and we may add, that the 
fact of their emanat:ng from the great publishing house of the Messrs. Harper r,in no de- 
gree lessens the feeling of gratulation which so gratifying a circumstance is calculated to in- 
spire. We need sc arcely add that these beautiful works ire admirably adapted for Gift- 
Books and presentation at the present season, being as intrinsically valuable as they are 
elegant and attractive. 


Postuumovs Works oF Dr. Tuomas Cuatmers.—Daily Scripture Readings, or Hore 
Biblica Quotidiana , vol. 1., forming the commencement of the Posthumous Works of Dr. 
Chalmers. Harper Brothers, New-York. 

Whatever emanates from the gifted pen of the celebrated Chalmers will be eagerly 
sought after by the public, more particularly the present volumes, which are theresults of 
the mature reflection and calm deduction of his profound mind. The whole series will 
comprise 9 royal 12mo. volumes, elegantly printed, uniformly with the English edition. 
The first of the series is entitled “Hore Biblice Quotidiane; or, Daily Scripture Read- 
ings.” These were a by the author about six years ago, and were continued 


until the time of his dea A portion of the Bible was read every day, and the reflections 
which it suggested were immediately written in a few briet Pp iragraphs. They comprise 
his first and readiest thoughts upon each verse. These “Readin cae commence with 
Genesis and extend to Jeremiah. This work will extend to three volumes. And a more 


valuable legacy to the liter: ary world has seldom been bequeathed. No private library cap 
be without these volumes. 


Lire or Bunyan, author of the Pilgrim's Progress; compiled from his own writings. 
By Ira Chase, DD. L. Colby & Co., 122 Nassau-street, N. Y. 
The world-wide popularity of P ‘lerim’ s Progress has created a general interest in the 
life of the remarkable author; and the present compilation is every way « alculated to 
answer the expectation. 


Tur Power or Ittvstration—An element of success in Preaching and Teaching. I 
John Dowling, D. D. L. Colby & Co., 122 Nassau-street, New-York. 


This is an admirable and useful treatise on the subject set forth in the title, and recom 
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mends itself to all preachers and teachers. 
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Tue Greek Testament.—The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Greek, with Eng- 
lish Notes, Critical, Philological and Exegetical, Maps, Indexes, &c. ; together with the 
Epistles and Apocalypse—the whole forming the complete Text of the New Testament. 
For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. By Rey. J. A. Spencer, 
A. M. Harper Brothers, New-York. 

This comprehensive and elaborate work, the result of great research and patient labor, 
is probably the most complete of its kind extant, and presents the most suit: @le edition for 
general use. The learned author has apparently bestowed the greatest care in drawing 
from eve ry quarter whatever he deemed advantageous to the object he had in view, and 
the results do great credit to his judgment, industry and learning, and will be fully appre- 
ciated by the public. 


Picroriat History or Eneiranp: Harper Brothers. 

This valuable work has reached its 34th number, and doubtless grows in public estima- 
tion with the extent of the issues. Itis by far the most valuable history that has been pro- 
duced of any country. Reporting, as it does, the progress of affairs in the British Islands 
from the earliest times, it is remarkably free from that aristocratic bias which so often dis- 
gusts the reader, and destroys his confidence in English iaialen It is of radical cast, and 
the vices and errors of princes and nobles are not palliated or defended. It displays the 
hideous picture of aristocracy in all its deformity and with all its disastrous results, 
while it enters into the concerns of the people, and developes their progress in a social an ] 
religious point of view, and with exceeding interest. 


Tue Boy’s Winter Boox.—Description of the Ocean Scenery, Rural Life, and Country 
Amusements. By Thomas Miller, with 36 Illustrations. Harper Brothers, New-York. 
This is a highly interesting little juvenile work for the season of presents. 

Mipsummer Eve: A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mr. 8. C. Hall. Harper Brothers, New- 
York. 


This very interesting romance formsnumber 108 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 


Gotpsmitn’s Porms: Illustrated with numerous exquisite designs. By the Fletcher Club. 
Harper Brothers, New-York. 


This is probably the most elegant edition of Goldsmith’s Poems ever issued from the 


press in this country. It is in a style uniform with the beautiful edition of Thompson's 
Seasons, by the same pene eee the most desirable present that could be devised 
at this season of compliments. The writ ing rs of Goldsmith seem in the lapse of time to 
grow in pul a ‘neration welcomes him with a warmth mellowed by 

listance. Typographical beauty and richn ys style conspire to lend new charms to these 


ever wel ome P ives. 


A RuyMe or tue Nortu Coustriz. By A. M.Gleeman. Cincinnati: J.A.& U.P. James. 


A very acceptable volume of western poetry. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS OF THE AMERICAN Revoirrtion: complete in two volumes, 
with 16 portraits on steel, from original pictures, Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 

These volumes are well! got up, and do great credit to the enterprise of the publishers, who 
state, in substance, in their notice, as a means of accounting for the almost simultaneous publi 
cation of their volumes with an edition in New-York by another house, that they had originally 
suggested the work to the Rev, J. T. Headly, author of Napoleon and his Marshals, who, 
without notifying them, got up the work for the benefit of a rete! York house, This allegation 
has been denied by Mr. He adi y, and a newspaper war is the consequence, It does not appear, 
however, that the public have any great interest in the m: tte r, beyond the fact that in conse 
quence of the errors alledged, two rival e ae of the same work have been produced, and 
that which is best will be the most manifest. That of Messrs, Carey & Hart appears to be the 
most full and comprehensive, most re plet te _ facts, and in so far is the most desirable. 
The style of Mr. Headly is attractive, and well suited to military memoir, but the reader by 
no means acquires that confidence in the truthfulness of detail that a less dashing manner 
would inspire, He becomes impressed with the idea that enthusiasm has®een made to supply 
research, and the imagination of the author to eke out a paucity of facts. For ourselves, we 
had rather toil with Washington amid the realities of Valley Forge, than be prancing with 
Murat amid the smoke of a distant battle. The views taken of events in the edition of Carey 
& Hart, are more in accordance with popular opinion, While Mr, Headly atiompts to soften 
the crimes, and apologize for the conduct of the immortal traitor Arnold, on the ground simply 
that he was brave; in the rival edition the infamy of the wretch is properly set forth, To 
make courage the excuse for crimes so infamous, is but a poor compliment to that gallant army 
which knew no fear, and in the innocence of its courage never faltered in its patriotism, The 
edition under notice mentions the great services and amiability of Gen, Knox, and the high 
confidence he enjoyed from Washington He was born in Boston, and when the troubles 
were brewing, the maternal grandfather of the writer of this notice commanded a citizen corps 
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of grenadiers, of which Henry Knox, afterwards Gen, Knox, was lieutenant; and we have 
often listened with delight to the anecdotes of Knox, told by his octogenarian commander, 
On the arrival of Gen, Gage from England, the corps being drawn up to receive him in King, 
now State-street, its soldierly appearance drew from thi at officer the remark, ** Why! I was 
not aware that his majesty had any troops in America!’ The compliment conveyed in this 
remark was highly prize ed by Knox. The memoir remarks that Knox had some difficulty in 
escaping from Boston when the war broke out, and that his wife accompanied him, conce: aling 
his sword beneath her dress. This is not strictly correct, The lines as they were called, 
were on “the Neck,” and Knox’s former commander in the grenadiers having been to the 
lines to procure the passage of achaise containing a nurse and child that had been in the 
country for its health, on his return, met Knox riding out of town, The future General re- 
marked, * I have at last got clear, I think, My sword blade is thrust through the cushions 
on which we sat, and Lucy has the hilt in her pocket,” 


Lexicon Scientiarum; A Dictionary of terms used in various branches of Anatomy, 
Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Geometry, Hygiene, Mineralogy, Natural Philosophy, 
Physiology, Zoology, &c. For the use of all who read or study in college, school or 
private life. By Henry McMurtrie, M. D. &c.. Professor of Anatomy, Physiology and 
Natural History in the Central High School of Philadelphia. E. C. & J. Biddle, No. 6 
South Fifth-street, Philadelphia. 


There is perhaps no general reader who has not felt the urgent want of a rez idy means 
of reference to the import of the various scientific terms that he encounters in almost all 
works either of amusement or instruction. Scientific students and advance d scholars have 
experienced this recently in a greater degree, and all classes alike welcome in the work of 
Dr. McMartrie, the desideratum felt in common by all. The work is no half w: ly per- 
formance, but is the result apparently of profound erudition and laborious execution, 
having in view the precise nature of the defect which the book was to remedy. It is ad- 
mirably got up in a portable and cheap style, and needs but to become gene rally known 
to be fully appreciated. 


Erymorocicat Crass Booxs. E.C. & J. Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth-street, Philadelphia. 


The conviction has been for some time gaining ground, that the study of the analysis of 
words into their elements, of the meaning of these elements and the method of combining 
them—in other words, the study of E tymology—is essential, especially to the mere Engli=h 
scholar, to a proper and intelligent comprehension of the language. These exercises, 
also, like all rational exercises connected with the stady of language, have been found ta 
be one of the most eflicient means of disciplining the youthful mind. But hitherto se- 
rious difficulties have been experienced from the want of text-books precisely adapted to 
the necessities of English scholars; and many teachers have omitted what they believed 
to be an important branch of primary instruction, because no method of teac hing it had 
been presented that seemed sufficiently practical. This want has been supplied with 
books by James Lynd, Esq., and publishe d by Messrs. Biddle of Philadelphia. 

Tue First Book or Etymotoey is admirably designed to facilitate the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the English language. It treats of the distinction between primitive and de- 

} 





rivative, simple and compound words, and of the nature of prefixes and suffixes; list of 
Latin and Greek roots, with copious bits of English words derived from each, &c. 

Tur Crass Boox or Etymonocy is designed for higher classes, giving a sketch of the 
nature and origin of languages, a concise history of the English language with the use of 
etymology, with copious bits of derivation and their roots, with a table of synonymns, &c. 

Aw Etymotoaicat Dictionary. By John Oswald. Has appended thereto a key to the 
Latin, Greek and other roots, by James Lynd. It contains more than twenty-nine thousand 
words of the English language, classed under their respective roots, which are arranged 
in al phi abetical order ; also the prefixes and suffixes of our language, classified, and their 
meaning illustrated by more than sixteen hundred words. Copious notes are added, ex- 
planatory of the meaning of scientific and technical terms, and ot words whose usual accep- 
tation differs from their literal meaning, &c.; and an Introduction by the late Dr. J. M. 
Keagy, showing the adaptation of the work to the purpose of teaching English composi- 
tion, 1s prefixed. 


These works, executed with great labor ability, cannot fail to afford much valuable 
assistance to all classes of students, and partici al larls to those who, being destitute of an ac- 





quaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, are desirous of obtaining an accurate know- 
ledge of the terminology of science, and of the structure and derivation of the English 
lanenage. 


ALAMANCE, OR THE Great Finat. Expertment. Harper & Brothers. 


This forms No. 104 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels, and is a ve ry interesting 
story, of which the scene is laid i in North Carolina. 
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Ovrtuwes or Generat History, in the form of Questions and Answers, designed as the 
Foundation and the Review of a Course of Historical Reading. By Richard Green 
Parker, A. M. Harper Brothers. 


This is a very excellent and useful work, as far as by-gone ages are concerned ; but Mr. 
Parker’s historical reading should have taught him that contemporaneous history is never 
impartial, and that the excellence of history consists in its being a true record. Very 
little of the so called histories, in any age that have been written, is possessed of this ex- 
cellence, however, and indeed it cannot be expected, when a writer like Mr. Parker mis- 
states matters that have occurred within the memory of all. The dedication of the book 
to Amos Lawrence, Esq., has a partizan smell about it, which its advocacy of the exploded 
folly of protection generates. And when, as on page 264, we encounter such statements 
as the following, we discover the cloven foot: 

“The government of Mexico had abolished slavery ; but the inhabitants of Texas wished 
to retain their slaves, and they accordingly made another attempt to shake off the au- 
thority of Mexico, which the battle of San Jacinto crowned with means, although its in- 
dependence was never acknowledged by Mexico.” 

This would lead the reader to suppose that the only difficulty between Mexico and Texas 
was in respect to slavery, and that the act of Mexico to abolish slavery was the sole com- 
plaint of Texas; when the truth is, that in Mexico the peon system of slavery exists to this 
day, and the first act of Texas, as a government, was to abolish the slave trade; and she 
is the only government that ceded the “right of search” to England for its suppression. 
There are many similar misstatements which destroy the usefulness of the latter part of the 


book . 


A Comprenpium or Evyetisu Literature—Chronologically arranged, from Sir John Man- 
deville to William Cowper, consisting of Biographical Sketches of the Authors, choice 
Selections from their Works, with Notes Explanatory and Illustrative, and Directory to 
the last Editions, and to various Criticisms; designed as a Text Book for the highest 
Classes in Schools and Academies, as well as for Private Reading. By Charles Dexter 
Cleveland. E. C. & J. Biddle, No. 6 South Fifth-street, Philadelphia. 


This is an admirable series of Biographies and Selections, and its author, Professor Cleve- 
land, is favorably known to the public as the author of valuable books on the Latin lan- 
guage. He informs us in his Preface that the plan of the present work was forced upon 
him many years since through the want which he experienced of some work to place in 
the hands of the young ladies comprising his first class, that should furnish them with a 
knowledge of standard English writers, and the progress of the languages as developed in 
their works, arranged in chronological order. From a smaller work, printed in 1838, more 
fully developed in a series of lectures, sprang the present volume, which is certainly highly 
ad: ipted to the object indicated, and which reflects great credit upon the author as well as 
upon the publisher, tor the neatness, typography, and taste of its general appearance. 


MISCELLANIES OF THE GREFFENBERG WarTER- Cure, or a Demonstration of the Advan- 
tages of the Hydropathic Method of C ~~ ng Diseases, as compared with the Medical. 
Translated by C. H. Meeker, A. M., M. D., Member of the Scientific Hydropathic So- 
ciety of Germany. Drs. Peirson and oe 20 Fourteenth-street, New-York. 


This very able work elucidates the doctrine of water-cure as devised by Priesnitz, in 
opposition to the old practice of medicine. The water-cure has certainly made great pro- 
gress in Germany and England, and is coming into more extensive use in the United States. 
The general principle seems to be that cold water, properly applied outwardly and in- 
wardly, is the only radical cure for all the diseases to which the human race is liable. The 
water is suppose .d to act by its fluidity inwardly, and by its coldness outwardly, The term 
“cold” is applied to temperature under 55 degrees; Fahrenheit, between 55 and 77; 
tepid, over 100, warm; but water of a temperature higher than 77 is never employed. 
This is the means of cure, based on the theory that natural instinct in human beings as well 
as in animals, is unerring in pointing out what is beneficial and that which is injurious to 
the body. Hence every thing disagreeable to the taste, in the natural state, is contrary to 
nature, which is always at work to rid the body of all humors and foreign matters that are 
injurious to its well-being. These effects of nature develope themselves in the form of a 
large class of fevers and diseases, which are denominated “ healing diseases,” because they 
are the efforts of nature to heal. The object of doctors, after the old plan, is to suppress 
these efforts of nature by administering poisons, called medicines. These weaken and re- 
tard the healing efforts of nature, produce an apparent cure, when they have only per- 
petuated the disease, ultimately to show itself in a “ secondary’ ‘form. The operation of 
the water-cure is the reverse of this. By large draughts, and ‘outward continued applica- 
tion, all the bad humors in the body are set in commotion—fever ensues, and acrid dischar- 
ges of various secretions take place, until the body, being entirely relieved of them, the 
patient is fully restored to health. This fever and its attendants always indicates success- 
ful treatment, and it is called “ the crisis.” Sores and boils break out on the body, which 
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discharge the acrid matter that has been the remote cause of the disease; and it is stated that 
mediciue, taken sometimes twenty years previously, and been laying dormant in the body, 
makes its exit apparent by the taste of the patient and the smell of the attendant. All these 
medicines, or ‘* poisons,” are supposed to remain dormant in the system, as the virus of cer- 
tain diseases is well known to be for almost any length of time. The water-cure operates 
by turning chronic diseases into acute, which latter are but the action of nature in effecting 
its own cure. We have but very roughly sketched the theory, which is highly attractive 
from its apparent soundness, apart from the support it receives from the success of its 
practice. 


Tue Puitosopny or Lire anp Puitosopny or Lanevace, ina Course of Lectures. By 
Frederick Von Schlegel. Translated from the German, by the Rey. A. J. W. Morrison, 
A.M. Harper Brothers, New-York. 

This great work of the eminent German Professor has acquired a wide celebrity, for its 
attractive and instructive matter. It enlarges the ideas, strengthens the conceptions, and 
infuses into the mind a thirst for knowledge. It should be in the hands of every one. 


The Life of Gen. Andrew Jackson, Seventh President of the United States ; with an Ap- 
pendix, containing the most important of his State Papers. By Joun S. Jenkins, A. 
M., author of Political History of New-York, &c., 3d edition. Derby & Hewson, 
Buffalo, New-York. 


As time rolls swiftly on, and the administration of the venerable Jackson gets fairly 
behind us: as the asperities of party strife become cooled, and partizan rancour directed 
to new men, the bold character and great deeds of the hero stand out in bolder relief, 
impressing the mind with the greater force that his clear sighted policy has been so fully 


justified in subsequent events. If we contrast the events attending the last battle of the 


late war with those which marked the first, we become struck with the influence which 
a vigorous mind exerts over the destiny ‘of a nation. Hull opened the war with 2500 
—_ when he’ surrendered to 600 Canadians and as m: any savages, without firing a gun. 

Jackson arrived at New Orleans when 80 sail of British vessels, with 11,000 sailors ‘and 
marines were landing; 11,000 of the choicest English troops; men fresh from the Pen- 
insula, where they had ~~ sd the legions of France, and they were led by fonr of 
the ablest British generals. Jackson, amidst a city of spies and traitors, had 3,000 mi- 
litia. He thought only of capturing the English army however. The city authorities 
would not aid him, and he declared martial law, fortified the city, and with his handful 
of men gave the British the bloodiest repulse they ever sustaine d. Such are the results 
of capacity to command as contrasted with inability. The clearsighted, prompt decision 
and terrible energy of that able leader marked his course as a statesman ; and the 
singleness of purpose with which he steadily pursued his country’s interest, has won for 
him au undying tame in the natioual history. 


Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of Gen. William Hull: Prepared from his manu- 
scripts. By his daughter, Mrs. Maria Campsett. Together with the History of the 
Campaign of 1812, and surrender of the Port of Detroit. By his grandson, James 
Freeman Crark. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


” It is natural the family of Gen. William Hall should endeavor to free the memory of 
that once deserving officer from the foul stain that the closing act of his militar y life has 
fastened forever upon his name. When the consequences of the dishonour of our arms 
at Detroit have passed away, and other men have wiped away the blot and won honor 
to our flag, the public are certainly disposed to look kindly upon the eminent services of 
Col. William Hull in the revolutionary straggle; and it is upon that portion of his a 
alone that his descendants should be desirous of fixing the mind of posterity. As far 
those events are concerned, the first part of the volume before us does credit to its fair 
authoress, and is a valuable addition to our historical lore. All the actors in the great 
drama of independence deserved well of their country. It is most unfortunate both for 
the nation and Gen. Hull that his public life did not terminate before advancing age de- 
prived him of, according to the greatest captain of any age, the first requisite of a com- 
mander, youth. We should then not have earned the ridicule of a gazing world by sur- 
rendering the first army sent into the field to inferior numbers without striking a blow, 
and his grandson would have been spared the ungracious and up bill task of endeavoring 
to palliate or justify an almost unparalleled disgrace to our arms. The justification seems 
to be based mostly on political grounds, and supported by the weak assertion that Gen. 
Hull was sacrificed to the political necessities of the administration. When the late Na- 
tional Bank failed, its disaster was ascribed to conspiracy, until its utter rottenness closed 
the mouths of its most unscrupulous advocates. ‘The zealous grandson, however, goes 
further, and attempts to claim merit for Gen. Hull for surrendering the army with which he 
was intrusted, to mferior numbers, in order to spare the useless effusion of blood in fight- 
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’ a capital argument fora philanthropist of 
A battle is a great thing, and should 
Unfortunately for 
It was the 


ing what he is pleased to call a “ useless battle,’ 
the nonresistant school, but very silly for a soldier. 
never be delivered by a commander without the strongest reasons. 
the Gener val, all possible 1 reasons existed for fighting, and none for surrender. 
first army in the field, and moral influence alone, which, on the authority of Napoleon, is 
always four times that of force, required a battle. Had the army been cut off in hard 
fighting, it would have performed a signal service to the country. “Mr. Clarke lays great 
stress upon the nambers engaged on both sides. Brock stated in his despatch that he 


had ~ 600 troops, 3 cannon, and 600 Indians; and with them he captured 2500 American 
” He, as well as all Canada 


troops, and strongly intrenched with 25 pieces of ordnance. 
and Europe, were astounded at sucha result. It sank American arms lower than even those 
of Mexico now. It roused a great spirit in Canada and dismayed the Americans. Mr. 
Clarke admits that Brock had 600 troops, but thinks he had more Indians; and he 
figures down the force of Gen. Hull to 800 fighting men. Admit that this was so, and 
also that the administration had been guilty of all the neglect he alledges, it is but an ill 
chosen time, when the battles of Mexico, such as Buena Vista, where 4500 men advanced 
300 miles in an enemy's country, with communication cut off by a superior force, defeated 
20,000 Mexican troops under her ablest generals, to endeavor to white wash the repu- 
tation of a general who surrendered 800 similar troops, well defended with a good 
park of artillery, and 350 men more under M‘Arthur, within gun shot and arrived 
next day, to 600 Canadian militia, no matter how many savages there might 
have been. Coolly to recapitulate such conduct at a moment when the public 
are somewhat acquit ainted with what United States troops ably led can do, is rather inju- 
dicious to say the least. The wrk, as we have said, is nevertheless valuable. The 
weakness of Hull only adds another example to the many which history has presented, 
of undoubtedly brave men of tried valor being at times unmanned by extraordinary cir- 


cumstances. 


Harper Brothers. 


Ellen Herbert, or Family Changes, with six illustrations. 
Fireside Library, 


This is an exceedingly interesting tale, composing one of Harper's 
than which no more elegant series of moral tales, adapted for the iustruction and amuse- 
ment of youth, has been issued from the press. 


Pictorial History of England. Warper Brothers. 
y I 
This admirable publication, got up in an elegant and incredibly cheap style, is regularly 
produced in numbers by the Messrs. Harpe rs, the 32d number having been published. 
The work will reach 40, and comprise one of the most valuable histories of England 


extant. 


Harper’s Illustrated Catalogue. 

A formidable volume of 160 pages, containing the 
which this great publishing house have given so the public, embracing the best author: 
in the best and che: ipest style in all departments : Agriculture, Arts aud Sciences, Me di- 
cine, Drama, Poetry, Met taphy sics, Theology, History, Antiquities, Geology, Travels, Bi- 
ography, Natural History, Arc hi tec ture, &c., &c. It is a mine from which to i cta 
library on the best terms. The Catalogue contains specimens of the various beautiful 
cuts with which many of the illastrated works are embellished. 
Oregon Missions, and Travels over the Rocky Mountains in 1845-6. 

De Smet, of the Society of Jesus. Edward Dunnigan, New-York. 

Perhaps to the patient endurance, steadfast zeal, and extensive information of the mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, are we more indebted than to any other class of men, for 
authentic information in relation to the interesting conntries of the Oregon and California. 
The present volume is particularly fraught with interest, and we intend making a more 
extended notice in a future number. 


A Narration of an Exploratory visit to each of the Consular cities of China, and to the 
Islands of Hong Kong and Chusan. By the Rev. Gronce Smits, M.A., of Magdalen 
Hail, Oxiord, with numerous engravings. Harper Brothers. 

China, of late years, has awakened a lively interest in the public mind; and it is a 

misfortune that the useful life of our late minister, A. H. Everett, Es sq., was not prolonged 
to enlighten by his sound judgment, clear observation, and industrious habits, the western 
world in relation to that singular people. Nearly all the works that have hitherto ap- 
peared on China have been singularly unsatisfactory in conveying any very definite idea 
of the people, their institutions, habits and manners. It is true, social intercourse bas 
hitherto not been sufficiently extensive to afford material for such a work ; but it is in- 
creasing, and the work of Mr. Smith is a great improvement on many that have gone 
before, allowing for the author’s profession ‘end English peculiarities. It will be found 
highly interesting in the details of such social customs as the author had an opportunity to 
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